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IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


I. 

Is life worth living? Yes, so long 
As Spring revives the year, 

And hails us with the cuckoo’s song, 
To show that she is here; 

So long as May of April takes 
In smiles and tears farewell, 

And windflowers dapple all the brakes, 
And primroses the dell ; 

And children in the woodlands yet 
Adorn their little laps 

With ladysmock and violet, 
And daisy-chain their caps ; 

While over orchard daffodils 
Cloud-shadows float and fleet, 

And ouzel pipes and laverock trills, 
And young lambs buck and bleat ; 
So long as that which bursts the bud, 

And swells and tunes the rill, 
Makes springtime in the maiden’s blood, 
Life is worth living still. 


Il. 


Life not worth living! Come with me, 
Now that, through vanishing veil, 

Shimmers the dew on lawn and lea, 
And milk foams in the pail ; 

Now that June’s sweltering sunlight bathes 
With sweat the striplings lithe, 

As fall the long straight scented swathes 
Over the rhythmic scythe ; 

Now that the throstle never stops 
His self-sufficing strain, 

And woodbine-trails festoon the copse, 
And eglantine the lane ; 

Now rustic labour seems as sweet 
As leisure, and blithe herds 

Wend homeward with unweary feet, 
Carolling like the birds ; 

Now all, except the lover’s vow, 
And nightingale, is still ; 

Here, in the starlit hour, allow, 
Life is worth living still. 


Ill. 


When Summer, lingering half-forlorn, 
On Autumn loves to lean, 

And fields of slowly yellowing corn 
Are girt by woods still green ; 

When hazel-nuts wax brown and plump, 
And apples rosy-red, 
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And the owlet hoots from hollow stump, 
And the dormouse. makes its bed; 

When crammed are all the granary floors, 
And the Hunter’s moon is bright, 

And life again is sweet indoors, 
And logs again alight ; 

Aye, even when the houseless wind 
Waileth through cleft and chink, 

And in the twilight maids grow kind, 
And jugs are filled and clink ; 

When children clasp their hands and pray, 
‘* Be done Thy heavenly will!” 

Who doth not lift his voice, and say, 
** Life is worth living still” ? 


rv. 


Is life worth living? Yes, so long 
As there is wrong to right, 

Wail of the weak against the strong, 
Or tyranny to fight ; 

Long as there lingers gloom to chase, 
Or streaming tear to dry, 

One kindred woe, one sorrowing face 
That smiles as we draw nigh ; 

Long as at tale of anguish swells 
The heart, and lids grow wet, 

And at the sound of Christmas bells 
We pardon and forget ; 

So long as Faith with Freedom reigns, 
And loyal Hope survives, 

And gracious Charity remains 
To leaven lowly lives ; 

While there is one untrodden tract 
For Intellect or Will, 

And men are free to think and act, 
Life is worth living still. 


Ve 


Not care to live while English homes 
Nestle in English trees, 

And England’s Trident-Sceptre roams 
Her territorial seas! 

Not live while English songs are sung 
Wherever blows the wind, 

And England’s laws and England’s tongue 
Enfranchise half mankind! 

So long as in Pacific main, 
Or on Atlantic strand, 

Our kin transmit the parent strain, 
And love the Mother-Land ; 

So long as in this ocean Realm, 
Victoria and her Line 

Retain the heritage of the helm, 
By loyalty divine ; 

So long as flashes English steel, 
And English trumpets shrill, 

He is dead already who doth not feel 
Life is worth living still. 


















































THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND BRITISH MALAYA. 
By Sir J. FREDERICK DICKSON, K.C.M.G. 
With Illustrations by R. T. PRITCHETT. 


> . . . ~ . 
fy expression. It is the name given to the Crown Colony formed in 


1867 of detached portions of the mainland of the Malay Peninsula 
and certain islands (the two most remote from each other being 
350 miles apart) which previously were administered as a separate 
sub-government 
of the Madras 

—— Presidency. 
Under the last letters patent, dated 
June 17, 1885, the Straits Settle- 
ments comprise :—the Island of |7{ 
Singapore, the Town and Province 
of Malacca, the Territory and 
Islands of the Dindings, the Island 
of Penang, Province Wellesley, and 
their dependencies. Together they 
are estimated to be 1,458 square 
miles in extent, with a population 
of about 500,000, and a revenue 
of 3,847,653 dollars. Outside the |5F 
limits of the colony proper, British 
influence is being extended year by 
year over the Malay Peninsula and 
the large island of Borneo in a way 
which it is the purpose of this 
paper to explain. 

The colony takes its name 
from the Straits of Malacca, in 
the neighbourhood of which its ]3 
disjecta membra are situated. Of 
these, following the order given 
in the letters patent, Singapore 
comes first. It is an island twenty- 
seven miles long by fourteen wide, 
containing with its adjacent islets 
223 square miles, separated from 
the Malay peninsula by a narrow 
Strait three quarters of a mile in : 
width. It practically has no eam ea pean 
history prior to 1819 and no itt Venmeac unabated a Ue 
vestige of any historical remains, 100 108 208 103 =~ 


Breer iE ‘Straits Settlements” is a political rather than a geographical 
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for the only record of its old-time connection with Buddhist history, an interesting 
engraved stone, probably of the fourth century a.p., was broken up in 1843. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries it was a great emporium of commerce; De Barros 
mentions it as the resort of navigation from India, Siam, China, and the ‘‘ many 
thousand islands which lie towards the East.” It was founded by Sri Iskandershah 
in 1160, taken by a Javanese rajah in 1252, and abandoned in the fourteenth century. 
It is not mentioned by Marco Polo, nor by Frangois Pyrard early in the seventeenth 
century. It remained independent and scarcely inhabited until the genius of Sir 
Stamford Raffles selected it to be the centre of British influence in the Malayan 
countries. By a treaty with certain Malay princes he acquired it in 1819, for reasons 
which he explained in the following extracts from an interesting letter to Colonel 
Addenbrooke, dated Singapore, June 10, 1819 :— 


“ You will probably have to consult the map in order to ascertain from what part of the world 
this letter is dated. Refer to the extremity of the Malay Peninsula, where you will observe several 
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small islands forming the Straits of Singapore. On one of these are the ruins of the ancient 
capital of ‘ Singapura,’ or ‘City of the Lion, as it is called by the Malays. Here I have just 
planted the British flag, and a more commanding and promising station for the protection and 
improvement of all our interests in this quarter cannot well be conceived. Since my return to this 
country my public attention has been chiefly directed to the proceedings of the Hollanders, 
who, not satisfied with receiving from us the fertile and important islands of Java and the Moluccas, 
have attempted to exercise a supremacy over the whole of Borneo and Sumatra, and to exclude 
our nation from all intercourse with the other states of the archipelago. They have been very 
particular in the means, and they seem to have considered the degradation of the English character 
as necessary to their own establishment. You may easily conceive how much annoyance this has 
given to me, and prepared as I was to remain a quiet spectator of all their actions, 1 have not 
found it possible to continue entirely neutral. While they confined their proceedings to the countries 
in which European authority was established, we had no right to interfere ; these we had by treaty 
agreed to transfer to them, and they were of course at liberty to act in them as they thought proper 
without reference to our interests; but they no sooner found themselves possessed of these 
than they conceived the idea of driving us from the archipelago altogether, and when 1 made my 
reappearance in these seas they had actually hardly left us an inch of groundto stand upon. Even 
our right to the spot on which I write this, though yesterday a wilderness and without inhabitant, 
is disputed ; and in return for our unparalleled generosity, we are left almost without a resting place 
in the archipelago. 

“But it is not our interests alone that have suffered by this unexpected return; those of 
humanity and civilization suffer more deeply. To comprehend the question justly, you must 
consider that it has always been an object of the first importance to our Indian interests to preserve 
a free and uninterrupted commerce with these islands as well on account of this commerce itself, 
as the safety of our more extensive commerce with China, which lies beyond them ; and that for 
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the last century, owing to the defects and radical weakness of the Dutch, we have been able to 

effect this without serious molestation from them. The consequence of this constant and friendly 

intercourse has been the establishment of numerous independent states throughout the archipelago. 
* * + . . . 


“It was clear that the object of the Dutch was not only to command for themselves all the 
trade of the Eastern Islands, but to possess the power in the event of future war of preventing our 
regular intercourse with China. By possessing the only passes to this empire, namely, the Straits 
of Sunda and Malacca, they had it in their power at all times to impede that trade ; and of their 
disposition to exert this power, even in time of peace, there was no doubt. 

“It was therefore determined that we should lose no time in securing, if practicable, the 
command of one of these Straits; and the Straits of Malacca, on account of their proximity to 
our other settlements, appeared the most eligible. ; 

* * * * « * 


“T shall say nothing of the importance which I attach to the permanence of the position I 
have taken up at Singapore ; it is achild of my own. But for my Malay studies I should hardly 
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have known that such a place existed, not only the European but the Indian world also was ignorant 
of it. It is impossible to conceive a place combining more advantages, it is within a week’s sail 
of China, still closer to Siam, Cochin-China, &c., in the very heart of the archipelago, or as the 
Malays call it, it is ‘the navel of the Malay countries.’” 


Singapore was at first under Bencoolen in Sumatra, of which Sir Stamford Raffles 
was then the Lieut.-Governor; in 1823 it was transferred to the government of 
Bengal: and in 1826 together with Malacca was incorporated with Penang, which 
became the head of a presidency : later in 1829 these three settlements were reduced 
to the position of a colony of Madras, and in 1837 the seat of government was 
transferred to Singapore. From the first it made good progress, and attracted the 
attention of the Chinese, who are now the principal landowners and merchants of 
Singapore, and the most enterprising and influential of the inhabitants of the colony 
taken as a whole. Raffles, writing again in June, 1819, said, ‘‘ My new colony thrives 
most rapidly. We have not been established four months and it has received an 
accession of population exceeding 5,000—principally Chinese—and their number is 
daily increasing.” They now number nearly 87,000 out of 140,000. 

The Island of Singapore is studded with numerous low hills and intervening 
swamps. In many cases the hills have been levelled and the swamps filled in. The 
port, one of the greatest centres of trade in the East, consists of the Old and the 
New Harbour. The former is a roadstead five miles in length, free from rocks, and 
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safe in all’ weathers. The latter is formed by the channel about two and three- 
quarter miles in length which lies between the town of Singapore on the north and two 
small islands on the south. It is sheltered and safe, has deep water up to the shore 
on the Singapore side, and is lined for about a mile and a half with wharves, where 
steamers of all sizes can coal and discharge and take in cargo. The townis in 1° 16’ north 
latitude and 103° 53’ east longitude : the climate is therefore one of perpetual summer— 
hot and damp, and though not unhealthy is very depressing to those Europeans who 
are compelled to reside there without change for many months at a time. 

Malacca is situated about 110 miles to the north-west of Singapore on the mainland 
of the Malay Peninsula. The town lies between 2° 10’ north latitude and 102° 14’ east 
longitude, and with a strip of land forty-two miles long and twenty-five miles broad 
forms the town and territory of Malacca, in area 659 square miles. The settlement 
was founded soon after the fall of Singapura, by the Javanese rajah who had taken it. 
It rose rapidly, and became the seat of a considerable Malay monarchy till its capture 





THE FISH MARKET, SINGAPORE, 


by the Portuguese under d’Alboquerque in 1511: they held it till 1641, when they were 
driven out by the Dutch, who had in vain laid siege to it in 1606. Of this siege, 
and of the great naval fight which followed, a graphic account is given in the Voyage 
of Francois Pysard, who says of Malacca, that ‘‘the town is the richest and busiest of 
all the Indies, after Goa and Ormus, owing to the great cargoes from China, Japan, 
the Moluccas, and all the Sunda which are landed there.” 4 Malacca was taken from 
the Dutch by the English in 1795, and was restored to them at the peace of 1818, in- 
accordance with the Treaty of Vienna. Finally it was ceded to the English by the 
Treaty with Holland of March 17, 1824, in exchange for the East India Company’s 
settlement of Bencoolen and other places on the west coast of Sumatra. By this 
treaty it was also arranged that Holland should not interfere for the future with the 
affairs of, or have any settlement on, the Malay Peninsula; while the British agreed 
to leave Sumatra entirely to the Dutch, saving only Acheen, the independence of which 
was guaranteed until the later treaty of Nov. 2, 1871. Malacca thus has a continuous 
history, and in this is unlike Singapore, which it replaced as the centre of eastern 
trade. The harbour of Malacca is now much silted up, and its roadstead is only 
visited by small local traders. It ceased about the close of the seventeenth century to 
be one of the great centres for the commerce of the East, but it remained the collecting 
centre for the trade of the Malayan Peninsula and Sumatra till the assumption of 
British authority in Penang in 1786, which became the chief place of trade in these seas 
until it was supplanted by Singapore. Malacca has therefore to rely solely on its 
1 See the edition of this voyage translated by Albert Gray. Vol. ii., p. 155. Hakluyt Society. 1888. 
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agricultural resources, and on the development of the protected Native States adjoining 
it, and on improved administration in accordance with the policy of the late governor, 
Sir Frederick Weld, G.C.M.G., who confined the powers of the municipality within the 
limits of the town, releasing from its control the country districts, which are now placed 
in charge of members of the Civil Service, whose duty it is to make roads, encourage 
cultivation, and in every way develop the resources of the country, and thus remedy 
the evils from which Malacca suffered until it came under British rule. 

The territory and islands of the Dindings in- 
clude the Islands of Pangkor, a strip of territory 
on the mainland, half the small island at the 
mouth of the Perak river, and nine small islands 
to the southward; the area is estimated at 200 
square miles, and their population at about 2,500, 
of which half is Chinese and half Malay. The 
Islands of Pangkor lie across the mouth of 
the Dinding estuary, which is the best natural 
harbour on the western side of the peninsula, and 
as the resources of Perak are developed must be- 
come the chief outlet for the produce of that 
large and important state. The Dindings were 
taken over in 1874, as a necessary measure for the 
suppression of piracy, and in pursuance of Sir 
Frederick Weld’s policy for the development of 
the country districts, have been placed in charge 
of a member of the Civil Service of the colony, 
while provision has been made for regular steam 
communication with Singapore and Penang, from 
which places it is distant about 270 and 80 miles 
respectively. The government station at Pangkor 
is in 4° 15° north latitude and 100° 35’ east longi- 
tude ; owing to the unhealthiness of the island the 
Government station is now being moved to a site 
on the mainland at the mouth of the estuary. 

The Dindings supply Penang with timber 
suitable for building purposes, and when irrigation 
canals have been formed will have valuable land 
for rice cultivation. 

The island of Penang, or more correctly Pinang, 
is named after the beautiful areca palm which 
grows there in abundance, and yields the betel- 
nut of commerce. The chief town is Georgetown, 
in 5° 24’ north latitude and 100° 21’ east longitude, 
about 240 miles from Malacca and 350 miles from 
Singapore. Penang is about fifteen miles long by 
nine broad, with an area of 106 square miles and 
a population of upwards of 90,000. It lies off the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula at the northern 
extremity of the Straits of Malacca. On the oppo- 
site shore of the mainland is Province Wellesley, 
a strip of territory 45 miles along the coast, with 
an area of 270 square miles and a population 
of 97,000. 

Penang was ceded to the East India Company MALAY KRIS, PRESERVED IN THE COLO- 
by the Rajah of Kedah in 1786. By a treaty with ron ager all ba aa i 
Kedah in 1800, confirmed by the treaty with Siam ; ; ; 
of May 6, 1869, a strip of the mainland thirty-five miles in length was acquired, 
and by the Treaty of Pangkor of 1874 another ten miles of coast was added to 
it. This territory, secured for the suppression of piracy, is now a well-governed and 
peaceful district, while its rich alluvial soil has attracted European planters, who 
have opened up sugar and tapioca estates, cultivated by labourers imported from 
India. Penang is recovering much of its commercial prosperity, it has benefited 
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greatly by the extensive exports of tin from Perak, Selangor, and Junk Ceylon (a 
corruption of the name Ujong Salang), and by the tobacco plantations of the east 
coast of Sumatra. The dependencies of these settlements include numerous small 
islands and islets. 

The colony is administered by a Governor, an Executive Council of nine officials 
including the Governor, and a Legislative Council, consisting of the Executive 
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Council with the addition of seven nominated unofficial members. The unofficial 
members are generally merchants or lawyers of Singapore or Penang, two of 
them representing the Chamber of Commerce of Singapore and Penang respec- 
tively: there is one Chinese member and one European planter from Province 
Wellesley. Like Ceylon it has had, since 1867, a Civil Service of trained officials 
who are required to learn the languages of the different races which compose the 
population. 
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The following figures, though short of the total population, show the proportions of 
the principal races in each Settlement :— 


Europeans. Malays. Chinese. Natives of India. 
Singapore . . . . 2,769 22,155 86,7 12,058 
Penang .... -; 612 21,772 45,135 155730 
Province Wellesley. . 76 58,723 21,637 10,616 
ee ee 40 67,513 19,741 11,891 


The Chinese slightly outnumber the Malays and, with the natives of India form an 
immigrant settlement far larger than that of the original natives. This is a point of 
much importance, as the great ‘‘ European ignorance” in regard to the Chinese adds 
considerably to the difficulties of government. Any blunder which would alienate 
the Chinese and make them hesitate to come freely to the colony would be most 
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disastrous and seriously check its progress, depending as it does in a great measure 
on Chinese energy and perseverance. It would also largely reduce the revenue, to 
which they mainly contribute. The peculiar composition of the population is a matter 
not to be neglected by those who have to determine the liability of the colony towards 
the defence of its coaling station maintained in the interests of the British trade with 
China and the far East, and for the use of our Navy; in short for Imperial rather 
than for Colonial interests. This coaling station has grown up since the transfer of 
the colony from the Indian to the Colonial Department in 1867. At the end of 1869 
the Suez Canal was opened and has revolutionized the whole of the Eastern trade, 
which, no longer carried by sailing vessels round the Cape, now passes by steamer 
through the Suez Canal; and at the safe and convenient port of Singapore, lying in 
the direct route to the eastward for all vessels from Suez, is daily to be seen a long line 
of steamers of all nations, those under the British flag predominating, lying along the 
wharves in the New Harbour while the roadstead is crowded with sailing vessels from 
all parts of the Malay Archipelago, which resort to this free port. In 1887, the shipping 
entered and cleared at all the ports of the colony was of the total tonnage of 
8,948,600, of which 5,689,648 was British ; while the imports from the United King- 
dom were $32,210,548, from the Colonies, $61,607,580, from elsewhere, $58,609,856, 
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total, $142,322,920 ; exports to the United Kingdom, $26,758,508 ; to the Colonies, 
$35,090,917 ; to elsewhere, $59,491,786; total, $121,341,211. 

So far we have seen how the Colony of the Straits Settlements has been formed 
and what position it holds as a trading centre: it remains to consider the not less 
important position it occupies as a centre of British political influence in the Malay 
Peninsula and Archipelago. This influence took its rise in 1600 when the East India 
Company was granted a charter, at first for fifteen years, chiefly for the purpose of 
trading to Malay ; it led to 
many conflicts with the 
Dutch, only brought to an 
end by the Treaty of 1824, 
which confines the region of 
influence for Great Britain to 
the Malay Peninsula, the 
islands north of Singapore 
and the northern portion of 
Borneo, while that of Holland 
sis limited to Sumatra and 
A] Java, the islands to the south 
gj) of Singapore andthe southern 
portion of Borneo. 

From 1827 to 1867 the 
Indian Government does not 
appear to have given much 
attention to Malay affairs ; 
but after the transfer of the 
colony to the Colonial Office, 
internal dissensions and dis- 
turbances on the peninsula 
and piracy on the coast of 
Perak were found to injuri- 
ously affect the Settlement 
of Penang and the coasting 
trade in the Straits of 
Malacca. As regards Perak, 
these difficulties were, in 1874, 
ended by the acquisition? of 
territory under the Treaty of 
Pangkor, giving us the com- 
mand of the sea-coast of 
Perak. This enabled us 
effectually to restrain piracy 
and lay the foundation for the 
system of ‘‘ Residents,” under 
which we are gradually ob- 

: : taining by peaceful means the 
THE FALLS AT PENANG. absolute control of the whole 
Malay Peninsula south of 
Burmah and Siam. At the outset this policy was disastrous, as it resulted in the murder 
in 1875, of the first British Resident sent to Perak,* and necessitated sending troops 
from India and China to obtain redress and secure order. The murderers were arrested 
and punished; and Sir Hugh Low, an administrator of great ability and power was 
appointed Resident. Inthe middle of 1874 Selangor was placed under a Resident, Sungei 
Ujong soon after being brought under a similar rule ; the Sri Menanti Confederation 
followed in 1886 and Pahang in 1888. These states are under the supervision of the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, who is represented in each state by the Resident, 
with a staff under him of European officers corresponding to the Civil Service of the 
colony. They are not subject to the control of the Legislative Committee of the colony, 
but there is a strong bond of union in community of interests and in the assistance 
given them by the colony in the form of loans, when they first came under European 

1 By Sir Andrew Clarke. 2 Mr. J. W. Birch. 
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guidance and control. There is the further tie that the protected native States and the 
Colony are under one Governor. In theory the Resident only ‘‘ advises” the Sultan 
or native ruler of the state, but practically (subject to the direction of the Governor) 
he is more absolute in his authority than the Governor of a Crown Colony. He and 
the European officers under him collect all the revenues and control the treasuries— 
the native ruler having a fixed civil list—and, without his sanction, not a penny can be 
spent, while the force of armed police, composed of fine warlike Sikhs, is entirely in 
his hands. The system thus introduced by Sir Andrew Clarke, and nurtured and 
developed by Sir Frederick Weld, differs materially from annexation. The native ruler 
remains at the head of his state, retaining all the dignity of the position, and presiding 
at the meetings of the state Councils at which the Resident has a seat, nominally as 
an adviser, though in reality this Council is the adviser of the Resident. At its 
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meetings all regulations, laws, and estimates are passed, all trials for murder are 
reviewed, and all petitions and complaints from the people are investigated. Perfect 
order is maintained in the states thus governed, forming a striking contrast to those 
which remain under the purely native system of government. Capitalists, chiefly 
Chinese, have established in them mining operations ona large scale, and they are being 
rapidly developed and provided with good roads and railways. As the State of Johor 
is under our protection, though not administered by British officers, our influence 
extends on both sides of the peninsula as far as the latitude of the Dindings. To 
complete the dominance over the whole of the south of the peninsula we have yet to 
obtain control of Kedah in the north, and of Patani Kelantan and Trengganu on the 
east coast, as will be seen on reference to the accompanying map. To consolidate 
our domination it is necessary that we should carry out aconnected system of roads and 
railways. Some progress in this direction has already been made, by the formation of 
a short line of railway in Perak from Port Weld to Thaipeng on the metre gauge ; 
and of another in Selangor from Klang to Kwala Lumpor, twenty-two miles in length ; 
while in Sungei Ujong there is a line of twenty-one miles in length incourse of construction 
from Port Dickson on the coast to Seremban, the chief town of the state. This 
railway is of importance as showing the new departure in Malay practice of making 
a harbour on the sea-coast and thus abandoning the creeks and estuaries which were 
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the resort of the old Malay pirates ; also now that we have acquired control of Pahang 
it is desirable to connect it with the west coast (since its ports on the east coast are 
closed during the north-east monsoon from October to March), and the best way to 
effect this.is by a continuation of the railway from Seremban through Kwala Pilah to 
Pahang. The new port has been surveyed and reported upon by Commander Gifford, 
R.N., and though only opened in 1889 is already well known at ‘‘ Lloyd’s,” and in the 
language of the underwriters is considered ‘‘ a good risk.” 

In Borneo British influence now extends over the whole of the northern portion. 
Sarawak was ceded by the Sultan of Brunei to Sir James Brooke, well known as Rajah 
Brooke, in 1842, and is now under British protection. In 1846 Labuan was ceded to 
Great Britain; it is a Crown Colony, and since 1869 has been self-supporting. The 
whole of North Borneo, about 30,000 square miles in extent, with a coast line of goo 
miles, is held by the British North Borneo Company under Royal Charter of 1881, and 
allthat remains of the ancient kingdom of Borneo, lying between Sarawak and British 
North Borneo, has recently been taken under the protection of Great Britain for the 
security of the Sultan of Brunei. In Borneo as in the Malay Peninsula British 
authority has stamped out piracy, and peaceful progress is being made; and the trade 
of the Straits Settlements takes an important place in the trade returns of the Empire. 
The total trade of the Empire being taken at one thousand millions sterling, the United 
Kingdom contributes 61°4 per cent. of this total, and India 16 per cent., leaving less 
than 23 per cent. to be divided among the rest of the Empire. New South Wales and 
Canada contribute 3°8 per cent. each ; the Straits Settlements 3°4; Victoria 3:2; New 
Zealand 1°3 ; Queensland and the Cape 1°1 each; South Australia 1 per cent. ; and 
all the other British possessions less than 1 per cent. each. The total contribution of 
the Colonies to the trade of the United Kingdom is a little over 26 per cent., and of 
this while India contributes 9 per cent., Australasia 8, British North America 2°9, the 
Cape and Natal 1°3, the Straits Settlements contribute 1°1, the West Indies 1, and all 
the rest less than 1 per cent. each.* 

The Straits Settlements are of small value to the Empire for their own products 
and resources ; their importance is in their position, which gives them political control 
of the Malay Peninsula, and makes them the collecting and distributing centre of the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago ; Singapore being one of the most important coaling 
ports and naval stations in the Empire. Singapore and Penang have but small area 
and resources, and the wealth of Malacca is not great; but the Native States 
have great mineral wealth, and also a great agricultural future awaiting capital for 
their full development ; at present the only outlet for their trade is through the ports 
of Singapore and Penang; and though nominally independent they are in reality so 
completely under British influence and authority that a review of the position of the 
colony would be imperfect which did not regard the Native States as part of it. 

Here and in Borneo the representatives of British authority are brought in contact 
with the Malay races, and we may claim in our dealings with them to have attained no 
small measure of success and to have followed, though at a humble distance, in the 
footsteps of the great administrators of the Indian Empire.* Here England is brought 
into close contact with Holland, and though in Colonial Government our methods are 
very different, each goes its own way in close and friendly rivalry. Here the surplus 
population of our subjects in Southern India find a congenial climate and a suitable 
field for their labour. Here the Chinese in ever-increasing numbers voluntarily place 
themselves under our rule, make riches for themselves, contribute largely to the progress 
and prosperity of British Malaya; and already, in the second and third generations, 
are not merely friendly and contented aliens, but are true and loyal subjects of the 
Queen. 


1 It is now proposed to place this colony under the administration of the British North Borneo Company. 

2 See Sir Rawson Rawson’s recent volume on the trade returns of the Empire. 

3 See an interesting summary of the position of the Straits Settlements in the Hist. Geog. of the British 
Colonies, Vol. I. pp. 124-6, by C. P. Lucas. 


























COMPETITION AND CO-OPERATION AMONG WOMEN. 
I. 
By MRS. JEUNE. 








HE evidence given on what is now known as the ‘‘ sweating” 
or sub-contract system before Lord Dunraven’s Committee gave 
to the civilized world as terrible a picture of human suffering as 
could well be imagined ; and what intensified the evil was the fact 
which came out in the clearest way, that the class which perhaps 
Suffers most from its effects is the unskilled working women of 
London and our big towns. 

The trade of London is congregated at the East End, and 
there the majority of workers live so as to be near their places 
of employment. It is very difficult, nay, almost impossible, to exaggerate the 
want and misery which exist in thousands of families in that part of London, and 
it seems to be a poverty that nothing can overcome. It is mainly attributable to 
two causes. London will always appear to the country folk as a town paved 
with gold, a place of perpetual employment; and to the foreigner England is the 
only country where perfect liberty is allowed, and where, small as their wage may 
be, they can always earn more than in their own country, and as their stan- 
dard of comfort is low, the necessaries of life they require are few, they can 
afford to work at wages which the ordinary English workman would not look at. 

Jews, Germans, Italians, Russians, all flock to London, and to the East End; and 

thus we have a swarm of half-starving, demoralized human beings preying on each 

other, and selling the only thing they all have to offer—their labour. The life demoralizes 
the men very rapidly, and when work is not to be got they leave it alone ; and if they 
are not to starve the support of the family must fall on the women, who accept work, 
but at starvation wages, only because they are women. It is not necessary to use any 
sensational language in describing their life. Nature repeats herself there as elsewhere 

—the strong make war on the weak, the weak are crushed out in the fight; the 

‘‘survival of the fittest” is the inevitable rule. The struggle is one of the most 

terrible. Endurance, affection, courage, determination, some of the noblest quali- 

ties of humanity, are pitted against avarice, immorality, dishonesty and cruelty, 
and slowly one watches their gradual defeat, while the forces of starvation and compe- 
tion are victorious. The mother struggling hour by hour for her children’s food, the 
wife to gain the commonest necessaries of life for her dying husband, the sister 
endeavouring to keep the home together for the little orphans, who but for her 
would go to the ‘‘ House,” are incidents we may see indefinitely repeated; and 
sometimes—more pathetic than any—the aged couple who have walked through 
life together, have brought up their children honestly, and whose love has been the 
sacred motive for all their labour, vainly trying to end their days together by taking 
work at a price that drains their hearts’ blood. The whole of their surroundings make 
it impossible for them to improve their condition. Their miserable houses—rack- 
rented, badly ventilated and drained—destroy what little health they have ; or if they 
are to live at all, they must work at such a wage that strength and energy dis- 
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appear, they become indifferent and hopeless, expecting no relief, and knowing that 
their rest will only come when the battle of life is done. 

The work of women in London is divided into factory and home employment, and 
when you have the latter to deal with the pay is always bad. Tailoring, shirt-making, 
ties, frillings, umbrellas, furs, box-making, matches, confectionery, artificial-flower- 
making are the principal industries in which women are employed in London. When 
the work is carried on in factories girls are generally employed, the home work being, 
with few exceptions, done by widows or married women. Some work is done by women 
who are comfortably married, in order that they may have a little pocket-money, or, 
as in cases I know, the wife works at home, so that she may be able to defray 
the expense of the parents who live with her ; but the women who work at home are 
more generally those who find it absolutely necessary to earn something, either to 
supplement their husbands’ small earnings, or to support themselves and their children, 
and it is the latter class of women whom the presence of want forces to accept any 
wages that they can get. It is very difficult to make any broad statement as to the 
amount earned by unskilled woman-labour in London, for the conditions vary with 
each trade, and we should have to analyze each branch of industry, but taking the 
opinion of those who are competent to judge, it is miserably insufficient. Miss 
Clara Collett gives the average rate of pay to women as high as 2d. an hour, 
while Miss Black calculates it at 1d. an hour, and the latter calculation is dis- 
tinctly the more general rate. 

What tends more than anything to aggravate their hardships are the wretched 
dwellings in which they are forced to live and for which they pay a third of their scanty 
earnings in rent ; and they are in many cases habitations hardly fit for animals, certainly 
not human beings. Within a mile of Shoreditch Church there are thousands of people 
living in rooms which are not large enough to hold a moderate-sized table, and with 
hardly any light or ventilation. Any one walking down Great Nichol Street, Castle 
Street, Mead Street, or Turville Street, can see habitations which are a disgrace to a 
civilized country. For the use of small, dirty, broken-down rooms like these from 3s. to 
4s. a-week is paid. No repairs are ever made, and yet the landlords are as inexorable 
regarding their rents as if they were sumptuous dwellings. The floor space given is 
less than eight feet square, so that the rents are some hundred per cent. more than 
are paid by the ordinary household in the best parts of London. As-the poor in 
London, of whom we write, are obliged to live, sleep, eat and work in their rooms, 
the atmosphere at the best is but stuffy, and when we find Six or seven people living 
in rooms seven feet by eight feet, and under seven feet high, how can we expect 
morality or health. I have seen rooms into which when it was wet the rain poured 
through the roof and ran in great streams across the floor under the door and down 
the stairs, with no windows, with no fireplaces, no locks on the doozs, and with holes 
large enough in the floor for a child to get its head in. 

The dampness of these dwellings is one of the most fruitful causes of the low 
fever which so often haunts a locality, for though the roof may be water-tight 
one sees evidence of the bad building and repairing of water-pipes in the damp, 
mouldy, oozing paper on the walls, and the smells which greet one at every turn: 
of the broken-down, dangerous, rickety staircase tell a story of bad drains, fever, and 
constant ill-health. 

It is very curious that though the people living in these dwellings know that there 
are laws which if enforced would oblige their landlords to spend money in improving, 
they seem afraid to move for fear of being turned out into the street and have to seek 
another room. But finding the week’s rent in advance, which has to be paid on taking 
possession, is, I believe, a much more cogent reason than any other. 

The rule laid down by the Local Government Board, and acted on by the police 
when it is found necessary to enforce it, is that four hundred cubic feet is to be allowed 
to each person, and were that law enforced as it should be, more than half of these 
rookeries would be demolished to-morrow ; and some of the magistrates have acted 
on that principle already, and closed a good many houses. The County Council ought 
to go to the root of the evil, and see that the sanitary authorities appointed by the 
vestries are people who can be depended upon to carry out the laws in force with 
regard to unsanitary dwellings. It is a fact, that in parts of London some of the 
most disgracefully kept property belongs to members of the vestries, and that 
the sanitary inspector appointed to see that their hygienic conditions are satisfactory 
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are relatives of the people to whom the dwellings belong. Such an abuse ought not 
to be tolerated, and as the poor have neither the time nor spirit to undertake their 
own protection the authorities should put the law in force. They must live in certain 
localities on account of proximity to their work, and such being the case, they are the 
helpless and weak victims of the rapacity and greed of the small landlord. 

An advertisement on a notice board is now to be seen in a wretched street off 
Bethnal Green Road, ‘‘ These houses, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 Turville Buildings, to be 
sold, freehold ; lowest price £750. For further information apply Gross rental 
£130 7s. per annum.” The houses are of the usual type of houses, grimy and dirty, 
and in bad repair. Yet these rents, high as they appear, are not extortionate compared 
with what is paid for much worse property in that locality. Is any comment necessary 
on such figures as to the life and surroundings of the inhabitants whom stern necessity 
has forced to dwell in such places ? 3 

The foregoing facts prove how hard are the conditions of life under which 
thousands of poor women live in the large towns and manufacturing districts of 
England, as well as what is more serious, namely, that while Trades Unions have 
improved the position of the men little or nothing has been done for the women. Very 
few of the stories told of their existence have been over-coloured, and there are many 
homes where lives are even worse than those of whom we have been speaking. A 
movement which is now on foot to induce women to combine for their mutual protec- 
tion as men have done, will give an opportunity of seeing whether it is possible for 
them to do so with any chance of success. Hitherto women have shown no capacity 
for combination; the idea of a strike does not recommend itself to the English 
working women, for their time is too fully occupied in earning the miserable pittance 
their labour affords them. As matters at present stand, the result of female labour 
is to restrict the employment and diminish the wages of men, without producing 
any beneficial results to the women themselves. If, however, it could be proved 
that women are able to organize themselves for the attainment of their legitimate 
claims on the labour fund, one of the most important obstacles to their com- 
petition with men would be removed. When they can no longer be used by the 
employer as a means to reduce the wages of both sexes, men would not suffer really 
in the competition for work, and the condition of the women would be infinitely 
improved. 

The interests of the two classes of women workers, though they should be 
identical, are really antagonistic. The women who work in factories and the women who 
are employed in outdoor work have no intercourse or community of interest what- 
ever. Unions are possible among factory women, as the Match Girls’ Union of. last 
year proved. There is a combination among cigar hands, and the Tailoresses’ Union 
has branches in various parts of London. The work of organization in a factory. is 
very easy, and were there no outdoor workers, trades combinations for women would 
be as numerous as for men. But the outdoor hands again act as a ‘‘ screw” on the 
indoor and keep down wages, enabling the employer to play one class off against 
another. The indoor hands have been obliged to accede to reduction of wages 
by knowing that the work can be done by outdoor hands at a reduced rate, and 
the latter are at once stopped from resisting by finding that the indoor hands have 
already accepted the terms. It is perfectly evident that while these two classes of 
women remain in this position there is no possibility of their.ever improving their 
condition. 

It thus seems that we are confronted with an almost insuperable difficulty at the 
very beginning, and that the class of outdoor workers are those women on whom the 
abstract principle that they should combine for the benefit of their class has no 
influence. The majority of the outdoor workers in London are married women, to 
whom factory employment would be impossible, but to whom indoor work offers 
special attractions, in the fact that the work can be done at home. The pay is 
miserable, the supply uncertain, but it enables them to remain at home and attend to 
their house and children, and if a sufficient quantity is forthcoming there are no restric- 
tions totime asin a factory, and a woman may work for twenty-four hours if she chooses. 
It is well known, however, that in the very poor districts in London the woman is 
very often during the winter the breadwinner of the family, and in thousands of families 
during the past years of want of work and low wages, the mother’s and daughters’ 
earnings kept the wolf from the door. The enormous competition among all trades 
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for labour that requires no special training, that is in fact unskilled, will always be the 
great difficulty to be met by any combination to raise the wages of women workers, 
and the sick children, the unemployed husband, the cold and fireless homes, will 
always be the greatest bar to any effort to persuade women to stand together for 
better remuneration. No one who knows anything of the working women of London 
can doubt that much as they in the abstract realize the powerful effect on their 
employers that a general strike for better wages would have—they would throw all 
such considerations to the winds when the cry of the starving children fell on their 
ears, and be false to all the principles they accepted, taking the first bit of work the 
most stony-hearted sweater would offer them. 

Combination is much easier among skilled labour than in casual employment, 
which nearly all outdoor work must be, and when the competition is so keen it is not 
to the interest of any of these casual women workers to join an organization that 
would prevent them taking anything below a fixed minimum wage. Take for instance 
the tailoring trade. The majority of women who work in it are perfectly unskilled. 
Trousers are generally made by skilled tailors, that is to say the best work, but as 
regards vests and coats the work generally deteriorates and is distributed among women 
who work at home, and who, having had no previous training, take what they can get, 
and it is generally the poorest pay and the most irregular work. Shirt-finishers are 
very much in the same position, and are generally found among the poorest and 
oldest women in a district, and it is quite impossible for them to earn enough to live on. 
And all these women being untrained, and uncertainly employed, are not good workers, 
they are therefore willing to accept any pay, and when hard pushed are glad to take a 
reduced payment. To such women a Trades Union would be the last thing they could 
join, as it would practically be depriving them of their only means of subsistence, as they 
would thus be prevented from underselling themselves, which has now become a second 
nature to the women who work for the sweaters. 

Combination among skilled women workers is increasing every day, though slowly, 
for women are naturally Conservative, and they do not readily accept the principle of 
Unionism. They have many of them suffered sorely from the effect of strikes, and 
though they realize that prolonged combination, if carried out consistently, must 
improve their position and in the long run raise their wages, never lose sight of the 
long period during which their employment must cease, till their ultimate demands are 
conceded. Added to which they do not forget the bitter feelings aroused—the breach 
between employer and servant, and above all that in a struggle, such as a long strike 
always must be, it is only the strong who win, the weak ones go to the wall. 
All these things make women shy, and slow to join a Trades Union, while the introduc- 
tion of foreign labour in England, and the increasing demand, on account of their 
cheapness, for foreign goods, has made a much deeper impression on their minds than 
is generally admitted. The skilled woman worker has, however, the security of knowing 
that she can take up her stand with a greater chance of success, for with the best 
women workers, as with the men, the supply is rarely in excess of the demand. And 
were technical instructions given to women a good deal of the better class work 
they cannot do would be carried out in England instead of being executed by French- 
women, who are trained for it in the many technical schools which exist for women in 
France. In Scotland the question has been warmly espoused by the women who 
work in Glasgow and Dundee, and the prospect of combining for the unskilled as well 
as the skilled workers is very much more promising there than in England. Scotch- 
women are more independent and self-reliant, added to which, though the pay is bad, 
their surroundings are less deteriorating than those of the London women, and their 
dwellings are better and rents are lower. The rapid increase of the population, and 
the influx of people from the country to the large towns, make the problem of how 
to deal with our unskilled female labour every year more difficult. The education 
hitherto given to women in England is purely intellectual, and when a girl has passed the 
standard, she at once goes into the ranks of the unskilled. If she can give time she 
may be apprenticed and learn a trade, but the number of girls who can afford to do 
that are getting fewer every day. The few shillings a girl can earn at once is much 
too important an addition to the family income to be rejected, and as the majority 
of them marry while practically children neither the necessity of being apprenticed, nor 
of joining a Union, appeals to them. 

The great dislike to domestic service is another cause which swells the ranks of 
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the unskilled women workers, and it is nota prejudice which seems to disappear. The 
routine, the confinement, and the discipline of house rule is very distasteful to girls, 
and they prefer the uncertainty of their work with its liberty to the restraints and 
comparative comfort of service. Without some training which will give a woman 
the confidence that is necessary, when she enters service, it will be very difficult to 
make it more popular, in contrast to the smaller knowledge that is required and the 
greater freedom enjoyed by factory hands, but some scheme for imparting even the 
elementary knowledge only, would help to make domestic service more popular. It is 
only by helping to educate and elevate the young that we can deal with the difficulty 
at all. The future of the poor down-trodden, overworked, half-starved home-worker 
at the East End is, sad to say, a hopeless one. Habits of life engendered by the 
degrading influences of her surroundings make it well-nigh impossible except in 
very rare instances to raise her out of it, and though public opinion ought to be 
brought to bear in the strongest way on the employers and contractors for whom she 
works, the overwhelming demand for employment makes them naturally independent 
and indifferent. 

It must never also be forgotten that there is another class of worker in the East 
End who has no sympathy for her English sisters, and whom organized attempt on 
their part to raise wages would benefit by giving her some of the work they rejected 
on account of bad pay—the immigrant from the Continent. Our national creed makes 
us welcome all such refugees to our country, and by so doing we have allowed them to 
take a great deal of the employment which legitimately belongs to our own people out 
of their hands. The most formidable of all their industrial competitors are the Jews, 
of whom there are from 60,000 to 70,000 in London—of which the Polish or Russian 
Jews form the majority. Driven by religious and political persecution from’ their 
country, they come to London, often in such a state of poverty as to be unable to pay the 
boatmen their fee on landing, and at first are compelled to take whatever work and at 
whatever price it offers itself, and will almost toil for months without pay, existing by 
the help of a co-religionist ; or slaving day and night for a small labour-contractor, 
receiving as recompence a shakedown and a miserable crust of bread and water. 
They work silently, diligently, and without a murmur for a time ; but one day their 
employer finds that, having learned the trade, they leave him, either to start in some 
small enterprise of their own, or to work for another sweater who has made a less 
onerous agreement withthem. The Jews usually bring with them no skill of a market- 
able value, and have to learn what they can turn to the best account. They come to 
an overstocked and demoralized market, and it is only by pursuing the course de- 
scribed above that they can hope to overcome the obstacles which their language and 
nationality have created ; and though at first engaged in the most unskilled branches 
of the lowest section of each trade, the Jews slowly but surely invade the higher 
branches of labour, bringing with them a system of work and a method of dealing 
with masters, men, and fellow-workers, which has largely been one of the causes of 
the evils now existing in the East End. Their religion, their training, the oppression 
under which most of them have passed the most impressionable years of their life, has 
made them patient, sober, thrifty, and in fact, everything that is a contrast to the 
people among whom they come to live, and on whom they prey. As the Jewish men 
live and suffer so do their women ; and the evidence given by some before the Lords’ 
Committee on sweating is a fair illustration of how they exist. The experience of 
one girlis typical. She was a Russian Jewess and came from Germany ; she had worked 
in Russia for a rouble a week, but had shorter hours than in England, and was em- 
ployed only for five days. She began by earning in England two shillings a day, and 
rose to three shillings a day of twelve hours. A dozen women worked in the same 
place, and they were not engaged on Saturdays, while Monday was a short day, and 
for half days they only earned eighteenpence. She was well satisfied with her lot, and 
seemed to think it much easier to make a living in England than in Russia. Another 
girl, whose evidence had to be translated, was a tailoress, having come from Hungary 
with her aunt who left her and went to America. She, with two other girls and four 
men, worked in one shop for a ‘‘ master.” For about four weeks only, she said, in the 
year she could earn five shillings, and when work was slack, only from two shillings 
to eighteenpence a week. The hours were 7 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. The workshop was 
small and ill-ventilated, and she often felt ill from it. The girl said in answer to other 
inquiries as to how she continued to live on such a pittance, that she lived with a country- 
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woman, and paid one shilling a week in rent, and was trusted for this small sum 
when times were bad. If such cases can be indefinitely multiplied, as undoubtedly 
they can,—and there are thousands of women willing and thankful even for such 
an existence—there seems little prospect of the unskilled English working women 
faring any better than at present. As a nation we have always gloried in being 
the asylum for the oppressed and persecuted of foreign lands, and it may well 
cost us a pang to think that one sure and important means of arresting the evils 
which the over-population at the East End creates, would be found in stopping the 
immigration of foreigners into England. The means employed by foreigners in 
carrying on their trade, the conditions which the workers employed by foreigners are 
obliged to accept, and the growing consciousness of the people of the grievous and 
unbearable hardships they endure in consequence, have awakened feelings against 
the Jews among the workers in the East End to which sooner or later some practical 
effect will be given. 

One of the remedies suggested by a good many people is one that at first sight is 
plausible enough, namely, that in order to stimulate English industries and give a 
fresh impetus to production every one should purchase only English manufactured 
goods. If the only purchasing classes in England were the richer classes such a 
remedy might be possible ; but if we consider for one moment that it is not the upper 
classes, but the lower classes themselves who have created the demand for cheap 
goods (which necessitates employing cheap labour), we soon find how futile such a 
course would be. A great deal of sensational nonsense is talked about the wicked- 
ness of buying cheap clothes, or foreign manufactured goods, and the reproach is 
always made against the upper classes that they are the greatest sinners in 
this respect. I wish to be no champion of the upper classes, but no one with 
any sense of fairness can deny, that it is the class to which the women belong 
whose cause we have at heart, that create the market for cheap goods. The 
factory girl with her velvet hat and feathers, her high-heeled boots; the domestic 
servant whose Sunday attire is always of the brightest and most varied kind; the 
artizan, with his small horde of children, all needing boots and clothing, for which he 
can only afford to pay the lowest price, are the customers of the shops where the 
cheapest goods are sold, and where the penny three-farthings represent the smallness 
of the margin of profit. The clerk who earns a few hundreds a year, and whose 
sympathies are, no doubt, with the starving victims of the sweater, would resent 
extremely any suggestion that he should only buy English goods, and prove how 
impossible it would be for him to keep up a decent appearance, or make two ends 
meet, were it not for the cheapness of the goods which foreign competition supplies 
to the British purchaser. 

Some witnesses examined before the Sweating Committee said that mantles for 
West End shops were made for a certain contractor at the East End for 7}d. each. 
The West End is a very large and comprehensive term, and when we remember that 
it embraces Edgware Road, Tottenham Court Road, and the cheap part of Oxford 
Street, it is pretty evident that such goods supply the shops patronized by the classes 
of whom we have just been speaking. The rich, magnificently-dressed lady of London 
society gets her clothes made at a fashionable milliner’s, and whether she pays thirty 
or forty guineas for her mantle, matters little to her, as she knows that for that price 
she insures its being made on the premises, and by the best hands. Ample proof 
that very little sweating goes on in the West End of London is always forthcoming, if 
any one will only take the trouble of going among the working people who work for 
the large shops, and who are very rarely out of employment. Unless we are to 
become protectionists it is useless to expect any improvement from buying only home 
manufactures, and it is quite obvious that the strongest opposition to such steps would 
come from the working classes themselves, who profit more largely than any other 
class, by the cheapness of all the necessaries of life. There is one fact always over- 
looked in the general abuse of the sweater or middleman, namely, that he is an abuse 
which the workers have largely created themselves. Any clothier, tailor, or ware- 
houseman, will tell you that he constantly loses his materials when given out to be 
made up ; and they are, therefore, of necessity obliged to find some one with whom 
they can treat, who will be responsible to the employers for the safe return of their 
materials ; and a great economy of time is effected by treating with one person instead 
of perhaps fifty. The middleman is only, however, an evil when he is his own master, 
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and uncontrolled, for he is often, to begin with, as poor as his workers, and it is only 
by sweating them that he gets a start and makes a living. 

There seems a remedy, though only a partial one, for all the sufferings and poverty 
we have been discussing, and that lies in the development of the co-operative principle 
in some form or other. Perhaps co-operation may hardly be the surest and quickest 
to apply at the beginning ; but one or two attempts in that direction have had some 
success. The success achieved has been mainly in raising the wages of the best workers, 
in giving them constant employment; for the unskilled, the conditions remain 
unchanged, and nothing seems to improve their hard lot. There must always be in 
every trade, as in all other professions, some that have better brains and hands than 
others, and they in the long run improve and keep up their wages, while others 
remain stationary. This is especially true of women, for some have such peculiar 
qualities of quickness andtneatness in their work, that they distance every one. In 
many factories we find girls of sixteen earning 12s. and 14s. a week machining, while 
others of the same age cannot earn half as much, the industry and capacity of the 
two being totally different things. Two schemes of co-operation have been tried in 
London within the last two years, one by Mr. Walker,! and another by Mr. 
Francis Peek. 

The annihilation of the sweater or middleman would make a very material difference 
in the wages of the best workers, and co-operative principles applied to their work 
would alter the condition of their lives, give them a future with hope in it ; but it sheds 
not one ray of comfort on those poor souls who are only too thankful to work at 
any wage. To talk of theories and preach assistance to these is more than useless. 
The fact is a stern and terrible one; but, none the less, it is a fact, that there are 
thousands and thousands of women in London at this moment leading lives of 
suffering and privation for whom little if anything can be done. Their position is so 
infinitely more hopeless than any man’s, however small his earnings, for he, at any rate, 
can command a certain wage, and by combinations and strikes can so far improve his 
position that he is not obliged to sell his labour for what it will fetch. Women lack 
the power of combining as men, and they lack their physical strength, and in the 
absence of those two most essential qualities lie their weakness. Women cannot go 
into the streets and fight, nor can they intimidate, picket, and terrorize as men, and as 
men have earned their position and success by such means, the effect of physical 
superiority, in so far as women are weaker must they fail. 

Beyond co-operation among women workers, there are only one or two remedies 
which appear to have any elementary evidence of being likely to improve the condition 
of the women workers in London. Nothing will stop the daily increasing number of 
workers but such remedies as are too important for discussion now. Arresting the 
flow of foreign immigrants would be a step in that direction, and it will probably be the 
one which the people themselves would suggest ; but the evil lies far too deep for it 
alone to be sufficient. Education is always prescribed as the panacea for social evils 
and troubles so that there is no novelty in suggesting it ; but technical education with 
applied industrial training would, if it did nothing else, give a good many women 
instruction which would raise them from the ranks of the unskilled to the skilled 
worker, and thus diminish some of the pressure on the unskilled. To give an instance, 
though a small one, of the want of such training, it is well known that a great amount 
of trimming is made in France and Germany because our manufacturers here cannot 
produce many of the more elaborate passementerie trimmings used in dressmaking ; and 
some of the more finished parts of fancy cards and designs for art decorations are 
made abroad by the women trained in the various art schools. Such an education to 
be of any practical use must be applied, for theoretical instruction breaks down entirely 
when given without direct application. An opportunity of developing some education of 
this kind now exists in the scheme for the reorganization of Christ’s Hospital which 
the Charity Commissioners have before them, and clever girls on leaving the Board 
School instead of being turned into some factory without any training, or working at 
home on the lowest paid sort of unskilled work, might he sent to such a school and 
serve an apprenticeship at some trade with applied teaching. 

The question of domestic service also recommends itself as a remedy, but that 
again cannot be of much good unless, as in the other subjects, practical knowledge is 
acquired. Christ’s Hospital might again (as is the case in many educational establish- 

1 For further information see Mr. Walker’s article, page 301.—[Za.] 
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ments for girls in France) be utilized also for that purpose. A development of the 
co-operative system would act in the same direction as improved technical teaching 
by removing the pressure on the unskilled to a certain extent, and giving those 
women who are quicker and sharper, a chance of rising into the ranks of the skilled. 
Mr. Peek’s experience shows that good hands can earn a living after paying expenses 
and giving a profit, and in time the workers would see the advantage to themselves of 
becoming shareholders and participating in the profits. All these suggestions, how- 
ever, if carried out to the full are so small in the face of the masses we have to deal with, 
and before whose numbers we feel so powerless, that they seem hideously insignificant ; 
but the truth is that every suggestion, of whatever magnitude, is small in face of the 
herculean task we are trying to accomplish. The struggle is so unequal, and it must 
always be so. Against the masses striving for work is pitted the employer, whose 
margin of profit is not so large that he can afford to do aught else but buy his labour 
in the cheapest market ; and combine how they may, when the pinch comes and the 
children want for bread, the mother’s heart will obey no abstract principle of 
justice, but be true to her maternal instincts, and thankfully accept the veriest pittance 
to minister to their want ; and no form of public opinion, no influences that affect 
others in the conflict will weigh with her. Nature is stronger than any human law, 
and a mother will be the truest of her sex in the hour of her greatest weakness. 

What changes come, and what improvement is effected in the condition of these poor 
women must necessarily be very slow. Education must do something besides teach- 
ing them technically ; it must raise their standard of comfort and help them to 
have more self-control, and make them realize that more than half of their suffering 
is the result of their own folly and want of self-restraint. The real cause of their 
misfortunes lies inthe early marriages they contract and the swarms of children they 
bring into the world, without the smallest sense of the responsibility they incur in 
having children for whom they do not, and cannot provide. The boy and girl marriages 
of seventeen and eighteen, and even under that age, are the direct cause of more than 
half the wretchedness that crowds around us, and until some sense of the criminality 
of bringing forth children who are foredoomed only to suffer is brought home to our 
working classes, the misery we see around us will not diminish. Were their own 
sufferings and want the only consequence, they might possibly bear that in silent 
endurance, but the misery inflicted on thousands of innocent people by their conduct 
is indescribable and unjustifiable. The community on their part must not, however, 
forget that there are obligations laid on them which cannot be overlooked if they desire 
to help their weaker brothers and sisters, and one of the most important influences 
towards improvement is one that is always being put aside for a more convenient season. 
The dwellings in which the poor workers live are one of the most potent obstacles 
to any improvement in their social or moral well-being. One of the statements 
made before the Sweating Committee was that the insufficiency of their pay forced 
girls to lead immoral lives, in order to make their living, and that a woman had no 
alternative between starvaticn and immorality. That many of the women and girls 
are immoral in the sense that they are living as wives of men to whom they are not 
married, is, alas! but too true, but it is not equally true that they are driven to it by 
want of means. Vice in the East End of London is not an attractive or a well-paid 
profession, whatever it may be in the richer districts, and it does not offer women 
many attractions. What we consider vice, they, the women of whom we are now 
speaking, do not regard in the same light. Their moral sense, if it ever existed, 
has been blunted and destroyed by their early associations, and they drift into 
the relations they occupy without any one thinking the worse of them. In their rough, 
kindly way they are affectionate and true to the men to whom they belong. They are 
fond of their children, and though in drunken frays and fights the man may cut their 
head open, or give them a black eye, when he is sober and penitent they forgive him, 
and care none the less for him. Infidelity is very rare among those whom we con- 
sider poor outcasts, and their constancy, and attachment, dog-like in its character, is 
most touching, and they teach a stern lesson to their severe and apparently more 
virtuous sisters. And thus they drift on through their lives, picking up what living they 
can, when both are in full work doing fairly well, and when the man falls out of em- 
ployment, the woman cheerfully works on at her starving pay till better times come. 
Such are the lives of people born and bred in the slums of our large towns. Nor 
can we—what right have we to ?—expect as high, or, indeed as we do, a higher, code of 
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morality from them than we exact from ourselves, with all our worldly advantages and 
wealth? It is a reproach to a great country like England that numbers of such lives 
should exist. The Corporation of London, the late Board of Works, the County 
Council all spend hundreds of thousands of pounds in beautifying and improving the 
city. While all is fair and picturesque to look on, and stately streets and buildings 
rise around us, behind them, in the courts and alleys, men, women, and children are 
leading lives of degradation, infamy, and misery too terrible to think of, and though 
Commission after Commission has reported and suggested about the dwellings of the 
poor, nothing has been done. We cannot alter the laws of supply and demand, and 
we cannot raise wages and destroy the suffering that exists at one blow, but we can 
do more than mitigate it. We can destroy one of its most important causes, if not the 
most important of all, in sweeping away the rookeries and dens in which their lives 
are passed from their cradle to their grave, and in their place erect wholesome, 
sanitary dwellings, not as monuments of charity, but as paying concerns; and we 
ought to regard doing so as an obligation to them and a confession of the grievous way 
in which, as a nation, we have sinned against those whose weakness should have 
been the strongest claim on our protection and help. 


Il. 
By WILLIAM JAMES WALKER. 
[A WITNESS BEFORE THE House oF LoRDS SWEATING CoMMITTEE. | 


A crisis has been reached in the condition of the working women throughout the 
country, and statesmen are beginning to find themselves face to face with a difficulty 
which ordinary human beings have been trying to cope with for years past. It is 
now two years since I first became an East End man in sympathy and in effect, 
and during those two years many phases of London’s great ‘‘ Eastern Question” have 
become familiar to me. Hood sang with sweet sadness the ‘‘Song of the Shirt” 
some years ago, and if the cruel fate of the women who made those unpoetical 
garments stirred the heart of that great observer of humanity at that date, what 
would it do were he alive to-day and saw three women scrambling for a wage he 
deemed too little for one ? 

Mine is no hearsay evidence. 1 have visited these poor shirtmakers in their homes. 
At first it was a grimy experience, but the dirty, small rooms, with their various 
odours and air of general dismality gradually grew familiar to me. ‘‘ Stitch, stitch, 
stitch!” from the early morn until the ‘‘ farthing dip” burns low in the midnight 
hour. Working with the brain on fire, working with a gnawing hunger pain that will 
not rest, working with a broken, hopeless heart, from which the light of life has gone 
out in the fierce fight for daily bread! Such is the life of the shirtmaker. 

Look with me into a home where sits a woman making what are known as blue 
Harvard shirts. She is only a poor hand-sewer, or ‘‘ finisher,” but there are many 
thousands like her in the ‘‘ joyless city” of the East. Her hands are aching as she 
tries to finish three dozens of the cruel shirts before the long weary day is done. If 
she manages to perform that task she will get ninepence, or one farthing per shirt ! 
And this would be a high average, as most women can only make two dozens per 
day. The room is only some eight feet by nine feet, and serves as work-room, bed- 
room, and dining-room. The window looks into a foul back yard, the foetid smells 
from which are the only form of ‘‘ fresh air” granted to the helpless occupant. For 
this home she pays 2s. per week out of her miserable pittance of 3s. g@. or 4s. ‘‘ Home!” 
she calls it, for she knows no other place of shelter save the grim Union, but ‘‘ home” 
it is not. 

The machinist is a little better off. She earns more, being paid 9d. per dozen, but 
She cannot do so many shirts, and her machine has to be paid for. This she does as a 
rule by instalments of 2s. 6d. per week until she completes the sum of £47 7s. for a 
sewing-machine, the real value of which is £5 10s. if paid for in one amount at the 
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time of purchase. A machinist can make from one-and-a-half dozens to two dozens 
of shirts a day if she works hard and dreams not of rest until the aching back 
and eyes of pain tell her that nature’s clock has run down and must be wound up in 
sleep, from which all sweetness is robbed by the dread of waking to the cold dull day 
of toil which knows no ending. Her labour is harder than that of the hand-sewer, 
and she is happy if at the end of the week she can earn 7s. or 8s. From the wages of 
both classes of workers must be deducted the cost of thread, which the poor shirt- 
workers have to find for themselves. Verily the art of making bricks without straw 
is not extinct! 

I see now before me a small garret room, which you reach by means of a narrow, 
dark stair, having a rope nailed to the wall at top and bottom as a substitute for 
a banister. In the room are two gentle, delicate-looking sisters sitting at a table 
sewing the terrible blue-check shirt. The mother lies on a truckle bed in the corner 
of the room. They have dined—so they say—and ask me to excuse the ‘‘ remains ” 
on the table, consisting of a few crusts of dry bread, and something they said 
was butter. I found the sisters were too poor to buy a machine, and they could 
not go out to work in any factory for ‘‘mother is so old and weak.” So they toil 
on as finishers to some sweater. The home was quite clean, and round the walls my eyes 
rested upon sundry Scripture texts, some of them bound with faded ribbon, which told 
of better days. The old lady reclined upon her small bed and chatted brightly and 
hopefully. ‘‘ How old are you?” I asked. 

** Eighty-six last birthday.” 

** And are you quite free from pain?” 

‘Oh, yes. Thank God, I am wonderfully strong.” And then she laughingly said, 
‘*Won’t you give me some shirts to do?” 

The woman’s face was a poem. I shall never forget it. The room seemed to 
grow into something very beautiful as we lingered beside this aged saint’s bed. 
The texts seemed real things, written in unfading gold across the illimitable blue of 
God’s great heaven. I don’t want to forget the scene or the pressure of the thin, 
old, feeble hands as they grasped a gift toc small for such thanks as followed. I don’t 
want to lose the pathos of her request as we were going away in the words, ‘‘ Pray for 
me, dear sir.” Pray for her! That woman might pray for an angel. 

I went that day to another home—a home that was not a poem. The room was 
small and dirty as were also the four or five children it contained. The shirtmaker 
was not interesting and perhaps the only prayer she knew was, ‘‘ Give us this day our 
daily bread.” Poverty wore no mantle in that woman’s home, it was naked and real. 
Here is her story—‘‘ My husband works at the Dock. No work this week, so I must 
do my best for the children. I sew shirts at 3d. per dosen, providing my own cotton. 
Can do three dozen a day if I work from eight till eight. Cotton costs }d. per dozen. 
I never get any shirts on Monday or Saturday.” The poor woman was wroth with 
some wretched sweater who had kept 5d. back from her miserable earnings. No new 
complaint, but one I have heard again and again. Her husband was a docker, a 
‘* casual,” earning precarious wages, which she supplemented with the starvation pay 
of the shirt-sweater. In this way the fight waxes fiercer and wages are forced down. 
The married women do not depend entirely upon the sweater’s pay ; and may manage, 
with their husbands’ takings, to eke out an existence; but as to their unmarried 
sisters in misery—what of them, to whom the wages paid are all in all ? 

In proof of this let us go to another home. On entering you see none of the 
squalid surroundings so common in such cases. The room is by no means grand, 
but it is comfortable. The woman is clean and without the wolfish look in the 
eyes which one meets so often in this region. She is machining common shirts as 
I enter. 


‘* Will you answer a few questions frankly, Mrs. C——, so as to assist me in 
getting information about the shirt trade?” was my first interrogatory. 
‘* Yes, sir.” 


‘‘ Well, then, from whom do you get these shirts ?” 
‘¢ From Mr. ———_ 
‘‘ He is not a manufacturer ?” 

““No, sir; he is a sweater.” 

‘Ts he kind?” 

A smile played round her mouth as she replied, 


” 
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‘*He ain’t bad with me, because he knows I don’t depend on him ; but I hear he 
gives it to some of them most awful.” 

‘* What does he pay you? . 

‘¢ Oh, ninepence a dozen.’ 

*“ Now, Mrs. C , I want you to think about what I am going to ask you next. 
You do not depend upon this awful wage, as you have a husband working; but how 
about the girl over the way, who mus¢ live on what she makes ?” 

‘*T don’t know, sir.” 

**Can she live on it?’ 

**T don’t think she can.”’ 

‘* Can she get any other kind of work ? 

“No.” 

‘*Well then, you know the result?” 

‘** I can guess,” replied the woman. 

I could give more statistics, but the foregoing figures may be sufficient to demon- 
strate the awful state of things now existing in the shirt trade in the East End of 
this city of London, under the reign of the ‘‘ sweater.” 

I determined to try and find out whether the women, if freed from the yoke 
of the sweater and paid the full amount given by the warehousemen, could live. In 
other words, without any deduction for the middleman were the wages paid sufficient 
to support life? Thus it came about that on December 19, 1887, some fourteen 
women, representing the poorest class of shirtmakers, met in a little hall at Poplar, 
and through the kindness of a city manufacturer, were provided with a fair supply of 
shirts to make up. Very soon the numbers increased, and the experiment lasted until 
the end of May, 1888. By that time the information gained was sufficient to prove 
in the most conclusive manner that the machinists, if dealing direct with the 
manufacturer and obtaining the price commonly paid by him to the middleman, 
could just exist. They might earn according to age and ability from 7s. to 12s. per 
week, but while this amount is, unfortunately, a fair wage in the shirt trade, it admits 
of no wild flow of luxury into the lap of the recipient. Still it is good pay when 
compared with the poor finisher. With her the case seems well nigh hopeless. We 
gave her all that we got from the manufacturer, and even a shade more sometimes, 
and yet it was a noble wage if she reached 5s. per week. 

The experiment in the Hall at Poplar lasted some five months, and cost about £50. 
This money represented the loss involved in giving the women the whole sum obtained 
from the manufacturer. At the end of that period the women were transferred to 
the Shirt Department of the Workwomen’s Co-operative Association, Limited, 39 
Walden Street, Commercial Road, and there for the most part they are still working. 
This is an Association formed at the instigation of Mr. Francis Peek and a few of us, 
who act as the Directors of the undertaking. It was chiefly meant to benefit tailoresses, 
and so far as they are concerned, the work has been and is distinctly successful. The 
shirt-workers, however, still form the battle-ground of our efforts. We cannot get 
them up. The wages are below decent living point among the machinists, and as for 
the finishers—she wages are below living point altogether. 

A few months since I gave evidence before Lord Dunraven’s Committee on sweating 
as it existed in the East End among shirt-workers. I was asked to attend mainly to 
prove the existence of the sweater in the shirt trade, and to correct or confirm the 
evidence given on the subject previously.* 

Any one reading that evidence will find the witnesses tell substantially the same 
dreadful story of a shirt which I have done. What a side light may be discerned 
by a thinking mind from the words used before the Committee on April 24, 1888. 
The witness, in answer to some questions put by Lord Dunraven, says :—* 

“T have been having 7d., 84., and 9d. per dozen for common work.” 

“T have done a dozen and a half a day of sevenpenny shirts.” 

“T have sat until twelve and one at night to do a dozen and a half; the children have been so 
tiresome and so cross that I had to keep leaving off to attend to them.” 

“T have earned 5s., 6s., and 7s. a week.” 





This woman is a machinist, and has to pay 2s. 6¢. per week for her sewing- 
machine. Her evidence is only too correct, and exactly corroborates what I have 


1 The account of this evidence will be found in detail on pages 155 to 162 of the First Report. 
? Page 154 of the First Report. 
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written in this paper. A hand-sewer or finisher also gave her tale-of woe to the 
Commissioners on the same date, and it is worse. Here is part of it. 


“ How much a dozen do you get ?” 

“ Threepence.” 

“ And how many dozen can you do in a day?” 

“ About a dozen and a dozen and a half, because my eyes are very bad.” 
“Do you find any materials ?” 

“ Only the cotton.” 


I know this woman quite well and have been in her home. The shirts she refers to at 
threepence a dozen, the middleman, or sweater, gets fivepence or sixpence for. 

This brings me to the other point the Committee wanted to know absolutely, 
namely the existence of the sweater. That fact is difficult to prove, as the women won’t 
inform lest the sweater should revenge himself ; but they gave me the information 
privately, and on May 21, 1889, I wrote to the Committee, giving the names of four 
sweaters in the Poplar District. The Committee appeared satisfied from what I told 
them that the middleman is only too sad a fact in connection with shirtmaking in East 
London. 

I was asked to name remedies, and suggested the compulsory registration of 
sweaters and union among the workers. I also named a drastic remedy which 
would cut at the very root of the sweating system; but I hesitated to recommend 
it. It was to forbid all home work. This would, however, mean so much hardship in 
many cases, that one would almost tremble at the result. 

A far more constitutional remedy would be combination and co-operation among 
the women themselves. I believe if firm, united action were taken in this way that 
no general coming out of workers need be anticipated, as many of the manufacturers 
are quite ripe for an advance in wages. 


THE WORLD IN SELF. 
By SOPHY SINGLETON. 


If all mankind were safe in Heav’n, and I 
(Alone denied the boon of second birth,) 
Condemned to linger on a lonely earth 
Whence life and strife were banished ;—could I lie 
Content, in contemplation of the sky 
Above my own self’s unconsidered worth, 
—Dwelling with rapture on their gain,—my dearth 
Forgotten in the blessédness on high?... 
Ah, no! J, too, would share that perfect state!.. 
There is a world, in each poor heart’s domain, 
Of sense and action,—infinitely sreat 
Which needs no outward stress of varied life 
Or emulation! Wherefore, it were vain, 
—The peace of millions would not calm my strife. 


























HOORN AND ENKHUIZEN. 
By REGINALD T. BLOMFIELD. 
With Illustrations by the Writer. 


JHE history of Hoorn begins in the fourteenth century. It had its 
brilliant flash of prosperity in the seventeenth century; in the 
eighteenth it went to sleep, and in the present century it has been 
slowly recovering consciousness. The citizens took their full share 
in the great struggle with Spain. Velius records that in 1572 the 
silver out of the churches was melted down, no doubt to meet the 
cost of building the ships which defeated Bossu and the Spanish 
fleet off Hoorn, October 11, 1573. The action took place within 
sight of the town, in the bay between Hoorn and Oosterleek, and the tradition is 
that it was from the houses on this side of the town that the citizens watched 
the fight. As at Alkmaar with its famous defence, all the local traditions of Hoorn 
seem to gather round this memorable victory. Bossu’s cup is preserved in the 
town, while his sword went to Enkhuizen. There is a seventeenth century picture of 
the fight in the Stadhuis, there are pictures and prints of it in the museum, and all over 
the town there are carved panels to commemorate the action. On the front of the first 
floor of three of the houses referred to above there are long panels showing the ships 
engaged. The panel to the centre house shows the town of Hoorn in the distance. 
The old inner water-gate, with its four turrets and bulbous roofs, is conspicuous on the 
right, and in the centre is the great belfry of the Groote Kerk rising high above the 
town. The carver has attempted a bird’s-eye view of the place, with the result that 
the adjacent country is running up and down hill. The panel to the left is the most 
spirited of the three: in the centre is a big ship of war, on either side of which are 
figures of Venus riding on the waves, and to the right and left an inextricable jumble 
of ships which gives a very good notion of the fight. Dirkzoon, the Dutch captain, 
took the earliest opportunity of closing with the Spaniards, and after a brief engage- 
ment the whole of the Spanish fleet was either captured or routed, excepting Count 
Bossu and his flagship, 7%e /nguisition. Three ships grappled with the latter ; one was 
very soon silenced, but Zhe /nguisition and the other two lashed themselves together, 
and the crews let the ships drift and engaged in a hand-to-hand fight which lasted from 
the afternoon of October 11 till about eleven o’clock on the following day. In the 
grey morning light of the 12th, John Haring, of Hoorn, climbed across into Bossu’s 
ship and hauled down his flag. Haring was shot, and died on the enemy’s deck; it 
was this same John Haring who, at the siege of Haarlem earlier in the year, had held 
the Diemerdyke single-handed against the Spanish troops. A few hours later Bossu 
surrendered. He was brought to Hoorn and imprisoned in the Klooster of St. Mary, 
now the ‘‘ T’weeshuys” or Home for Orphans. 

Throughout the seventeenth century Hoorn was exceedingly prosperous. It was 
called the metropolis of West Friesland. Hither came embassies from Venice and 
Sumatra, and merchants from every part of the world. Among its citizens were men 
of learning, such as Rombout Hoogerbeets, and the brothers Velius, sailors like 
William Schouten and Tasman, and able administrators like Jan Koen, the first 
governor-general of East India. There is a well-painted portrait of Koen in the museum. 
The clear-cut features, with plenty of bone in cheek and forehead, and the keen dark 
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eyes, suggest that strong intellectual ascendency which made the great Dutchmen of the 
seventeenth century a match for the astutest diplomacy of the time. It is curious to 
notice how this masculine beauty vanished with the decay of the national character : 
the Dutchman of the later seventeenth century portraits is usually an obese, lethargic- 
looking person who would naturally bury his patriotism in his profits. De Ruyter was 
not a native of Hoorn, but it was here that he fitted out the fleet with which he sailed 
up the Thames. There is a bad portrait of the admiral in the museum, by Ferdinand 
Bol, which has been cleaned and varnished out of all relationship either to Ferdinand 
Bol or to the great sea-captain. 

The decay of the town began in the eighteenth century. Compared with other 
Dutch towns, there is not much work of this period in either Enkhuizen or Hoorn. 
Both places have contentedly slumbered since the beginning of the last century, and it 
is only recently that Hoorn has roused ‘itself to put up one or two buildings of quite’ 
exceptional ugliness. The old city walls no longer exist, but their site can be easily 
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traced in the high grassy bank to the moat which bounds the eastern part of the town. 
Of the two bastions, one is laid out as a garden, and the other is occupied by a club- 
house, and between these two is the only surviving tower of the old city walls. All 
that part of the moat which existed from the second bastion to the western gate has 
been filled up ; of the six water-gates, four have been destroyed. The old Koe Port, 
or cow-gate, which faced towards Enkhuizen, was pulled down in the last century, and 
the stone figures of the cows which used to adorn its gable are preserved in the town 
museum. The east gate is still standing. It is in two stories, and the road winds 
under the archway between massive walls supporting the vaulting. The original gates 
of oak, four inches thick, are still on their hinges. The lower part of this building was 
begun in 1511. In 1578 the facades to the lower story at both ends were added ; that 
towards the town is comparatively plain. It consists of an archway flanked by brick 
pilasters with stone rustications. The outer side is much more elaborate. All except 
a small space by the angle pilaster is in stone ; the central arch has cartouches in the 
spandrels, and double pilasters fluted and rusticated on either side. Between the 
pilasters are niches with segmental pediments. The two lower niches have cannon- 
mouths carved in stone and painted black, which the guide-books describe as real 
guns. In the frieze over the archway is carved a Latin version of the words, ‘‘ Except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” The upper story, with its 
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pretty fiche and little lead-covered dormers, was added in 1601. The gateway has 
been restored, but not much injured in the process. 

The harbour gate is perhaps the finest water-gate in Holland. There are two 
dates on the gable, 1532, and 1651 ; but the lower part of the building looks older than 
1532. The plan, roughly speaking, is a square terminating in a semi-circle on the sea- 
ward side. The upper story of the building projects slightly from the face, and is 
carried by an arcade or corbels. In 1651 a new stone coping with two lions at the 
top was built on to the gable, and the beautifully proportioned clock turret was con- 
structed on the top of the roof. This turret stands on a square staging, above which 
the turret is octagonal, but the angles of the square in the first stage are merged into 
the lines of the octagon by means of detached Ionic columns, set on the diagonals of 
the square. The whole of the turret, except part of the lower stage, is covered with 
lead, painted like stonework. The clock turret and the gateway below are in two 
different styles, the one is Renaissance, the other Gothic; but the two blend together 
as if they had been designed uno iefu ; so much so, that it hardly occurs to one that 
the designer of the turret ignored entirely the technicalities of the earlier style. He 
set to work with his clock turret in his own way, and his complete success justifies 
the robust individualism of the seventeenth century, and its hearty contempt for 
archeological scruples. 

Till the end of the last century Hoorn was very rich in municipal buildings. It 
had a fine Raadhuis, or house of the Deputies, which was destroyed on 
August 23, 1797. Why it was afgebroken 1 do not know; perhaps the French had 
something to do with it. It was a two-story building with a steep slate roof, a 
wooden belfry, and a flight of stone steps in front, reaching to the first floor, as 
appears from the excellent picture by J. Ouwater (1784) in the museum. It stood to 
the west of the cheese’ market, on the site now occupied by some trees and cottages. 
On the north side of this market square the old weigh-house is still standing. _ It is 
a two story building of stone with a slate roof and many dormers; the first floor is 
carried by an open arcade of five bays at the side and two at the end; in the centre 
bay of the side is the unicorn with the town crest. The ground floor which contains 
the great weighing machines was originally open, but the sides have been closed in, 
and a cast iron verandah along the sides, and the abominable modern glazing go far 
to conceal the excellent proportions of this building. Immediately opposite this is the 
old Staaten College, or court-house, now the town museum. The building was begun 
in 1573, and the remains of this earlier work can be seen in the massive floor joists 
inside and the steep pitched roof with its dormers. A new front was built in 1683, 
but this appears to have been destroyed, and the existing front, with the sides of the 
courtyard, and the iron gates and railing, dates from 1729. It is in grey stone and 
extremely ugly. The outline of the gable is formed by lions, three on each side and 
one in the middle, which sprawl about over shields in the successive stages of the 
gables. The effect at the back is quite grotesque. The gable does not affect to follow 
the outline of the roof, and it is tied in with a whole net-work of iron rods. In the top 
stage of the gable are carved two figures of armed men, supporting the English arms. 
M. Havard gives a tradition that this shield was captured from an English ship in 
the days of the redoubtable Van Tromp, and set up as a trophy. He describes it as 
the original shield supported by the effigies of the negroes who took it. One would 
more easily credit this tradition if it were less circumstantial, for the shield is not of 
wood but of stone, and the figures that support it are not negroes at all. 

The museum inside contains some good wood-carving, and a few hardly painted 
‘‘ Regent” portraits. Ouwater’s views of the town are the best of the pictures, with 
the exception of a remarkable sixteenth-century triptych, one of the panels of which 
represents a man being flayed alive. There is a small room up stairs in which the 
original oak work and stamped leather hangings are preserved ; besides these there is 
little of interest in the museum, and it is very badly kept. The woman in attendance 
appears with her hair in curl papers and seems to be very much annoyed if any one 
visits the museum, in spite of the fact that there is a fixed charge for admission. It is 
one of the unamiable characteristics of the Dutch, that there is hardly a single 
exhibition or state building in the country which is open to the public free of 
charge. 

The existing Stadhuis was originally the official lodging of the deputies. It was 
built in 1613, on the site of the old St. Cecilien Klooster, some fragments of which can 
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still be seen at the back. The Stadhuis is a picturesque bujlding, though its effect is 
much injured by the modern cast-iron glazing and the pantile roof. It is a noticeable 
feature in it that the front is not straight but set out on a very obtuse angle. The 
architects of Hoorn seem to have been rather fond of this refinement. There are one 
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or two other instances in the town of this frank acceptance of the angle in a street 
facade, a difficulty which is usually smuggled out of sight by more or less ingenious 
‘**cooking.” The St. Jan’s Gasthuis (1553), now used as an armoury, is another 
example. It stands at an angle with the street, and the exigencies of the plan were 
followed with such logical completeness, that all the mouldings to the jambs are 
worked on the skew, so that if a person stands right in front of the house, the mould- 
ings will be seen to work out very flat on one side, while on the other they are 
concealed behind the arris of the jamb. There is some beautiful cut brickwork on the 
front of this building, and elaborately carved angle stones to the three stages of the 
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gable. These and the almshouses are all that survive of the great public buildings of 
Hoorn of the seventeenth century, for the arsenal, the mint, and the East India houses, 
which stood in the north-west quarter of the town, were destroyed in the last century. 
There are three almshouses in Hoorn. The ‘‘ T’weeshuys,” close to the Doclen 
Hotel, is for orphans. It is an uninteresting building of the eighteenth century ; but 
there are some remains of older work round the pretty gardens inside. It was here 
that Bossu was imprisoned in 1573. The other two almshouses are for old men and 
women. One is in the north-west angle of the square occupied by the modern 
Groote Kerk, on the site of one of the old religious houses. A passage close by with 
a picturesque stone entrance is 
still called ‘‘ the cloisters.” The 
other is near the station and oc- 
cupies the site of St. Peter’s 
Klooster, a house of Augustinian 
monks. The two sides date from 
1607 ; the front was built in 1692. 
Over the entrance there is an ob- 
scure Latin inscription; on the 
inside are two charming little 
cloisters with barrel roofs painted 
green on carved wood brackets. 
These look out on to a charac- 
teristic Dutch garden. The paths 
are paved with red and yellow 
bricks in various patterns, and 
immediately opposite the en- 
trance are two large flower pots 
with metal flowers painted green 
and red. 

The Noord Kerk, or Vrouwen 
Kerk, is close to this almshouse. 
It is a plain brick church of the 
fifteenth century, and is only re- 
markable for the planning of 
the west end, which, as in the 
Gasthuis, is laid out on a cant, 
so that the south aisle is shorter 
than the north by one bay. 

The only other old church in 
the town is the St. Antonis Kerk, 
close to the post-office. This 
was begun in 1493, but was a> 
good deal added to in the seven- 
teenth century. The beautiful 
little belfry was built in 1600; 
the west gable in 1616. There 
is nothing of interest inside ex- 
cept a clever newel staircase in A GATEWAY, HOORN. 
oak, and a good heraldic window 
(1620) on the south side in memory of the death of Heemskerk, who blew up his 
ship off Gibraltar in 1607 sooner than surrender to the Spaniards. The old Groote 
Kerk was burnt down on August 3, 1838. The present church was built on its site a 
few years ago from the designs of M. Muiskens of Amsterdam. An attempt, not 
entirely successful, has been made to follow the national style. The general outline is 
fair, but the details very bad. There are large finials stuck about the angles which are 
quite out of scale with the rest of the work; in the tower at the west end there are 
heavy stone balconies in front of solid brick walls, without any means of access; and 
the little carving there is, is beneath criticism. The interior is more satisfactory. 
The plan is T-shaped ; the nave is almost square with shallow aisles about eight feet 
deep at the sides; above the piers to the gallery are marble columns supporting the 
roof, with brass capitals and bases. There is no east end; its place is occupied by a 
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the interior are its rather striking proportions, and the use made of brass as a colour 
material ; but the general effect is that of a large concert room. The Roman Catholics 
have a big modern church at Hoorn designed by M. Bleys of Amsterdam. The outside 
is effective, but the interior is extraordinarily vulgar ; the dome is supported by cast- 
iron shafts set against marble piers, and the brick vaulting under the galleries rests on 
iron ribs. The stained glass in both churches is as bad as any glass that was ever 
put up in England in the worst days of Pugin. Both these churches are on a con- 
siderable scale, and if, as is probably the case, they are fair specimens of average 
contemporary architecture in Holland, one is forced to the conclusion that this 
architecture is very much behindhand. Considering that in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries there were architects in Holland who were at least the equals of any men of 
their time, except perhaps some of the great Italians, modern Dutch architecture shows 
a lamentable falling off. Its best work is commonplace stuff. The Ryks Museum at 
Amsterdam, for instance, is the sort of Gothic that would have been produced at an 





__ FARM HOUSE, NEAR HOORN, 


open competition in the provinces in England a few.years ago. It is inferior to the 
St. Pancras Hotel, and not to be compared with the late Mr. Street’s new Law Courts. 
It shows little evidence of that delicate refinement, that powerful and all-constraining 
thought, which compels every intelligent person to recognize the hand of a master 
in architecture. Yet this building represents the high-water mark of modern Dutch 
architecture, for it is the work of M. Kuypers, the leading Dutch architect of the day, 
and it is not yet completed. As for their ‘‘ restorations,” they are very truly what 
Mr. Morris is fond of calling such work in England, ‘‘ vulgarisation, falsification, and 
destruction.” The town-hall and the weighing-house in the cheese market at Alkmaar 
are excellent instances of the extent to which it is possible to deprive a building of all 
historical significance by aggressive restoration. Mere conversion is another thing. 
There is many an old building which has suffered alterations repeatedly to suit the 
needs of successive generations, but somehow there is nothing that offends one here ; at 
least these changes are building up true history, even if it is the history of bad taste. 
But what is offensive in restoration as practised in Holland and many other places, is its 
sham history, the hypocrisy of affecting to reproduce the old work with such fidelity 
that one has to look twice before one can find the incontestable marks of the beast. 
Fortunately the Dutch move slowly, and Hoorn may yet enjoy some few years more 
of its old-world existence, for the people cling with singular tenacity to certain tradi- 
tional ways of doing things. The curious waggon with its brass-tipped wooden horn 
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instead of a pole, which is used all over North Holland, has remained unchanged for 
the last two or three hundred years. On one of the houses at Hoorn there is a stone 
panel dated 1612, representing just such a waggon with five people, drawn by three 
horses abreast, one black, one brown, and one green with black spots. Perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of this persistent conservatism is the North Holland farm. 
In spite of its primitive character, the type has undergone no change or development 
for over 250 years. The road from Hoorn to Enkhuizen passes a great number of 
these houses, some old and some new, but all built on exactly similar lines. The one 
- illustrated is an old one 

dated 1639, and it is an 
excellent instance of this 
peculiar type. The plan, 
roughly speaking, is a 
square of about fifty feet, 
and the outer walls are 
_about nine or ten feet high. 
In the centre of this square 
a strong quadrangular stag- 
ing of timber is built up 
from the ground for about 
half the height of the build- 
ing, and this practically 
forms the whole construc- 
tion of the house; the 
rafters start from the low 
outer wall, and_ resting 
about half way up their 
bearing against this stag- 
ing, form a great pyramidal 
roof, covered with thatch, 
and very often with a stork’s 
nest on the top, as big as 
a good-sized faggot. On 
one side the thatch is cut 
away to a line of varying 
shape, and the roof covered 
with pantiles. There is 
usually a gable projecting 
from one corner of the roof, 
and a couple of tall brick 
chimney stacks. This im- 
mense roof covers not only 
the dwelling rooms, but the 
farm buildings as well. The 
whole of the upper part of 
THE SCREEN, WESTER KERK, ENKHUIZEN. the roof and a considerable 

part of the floor is used as 

a hayloft. The back door opens inwards into a broad passage paved with bricks, and 
to the right of this, and separated from it by a small brick drain, are stalls where the cows 
spend the winter. The stalls are paved with brick and kept with scrupulous cleanliness. 
Each stall has a little window, with its curtain. The sides of the drain are painted red 
with a yellow border along the top, and the bottom of the drain is sky-blue. At the 
end of this passage is the sitting-room, the walls panelled and painted red, and adorned 
with prints of the history of Joseph in tights and a tunic. A casement window faces 
the door, and an old glass cupboard painted red and green fills up one corner of the 
room. To the left of the door is the fireplace, lined with tiles for five or six feet from 
the floor, with a broad projecting chimney over, and then a door in the panelling to 
communicate with the two or three rooms which form the whole of the living space 
allowed to the family. Many of the farmers are wealthy in their way, but they seem 
quite content with the traditional discomforts of the old farm-house. Here too, if 
anywhere, the mania for colour runs riot: the trunks of the trees are painted red, blue, 
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green, yellow, and mud-colour, and the clinkers of the paths are usually coloured a 
brilliant blue. If one asks a Dutchman the reason for painting the trees, with some 
sort of vague idea that it is to keep the snails down, he will shrug his shoulders and 
say, ‘‘ It is the custom of the country.” There is one very charming feature about 
these farms, and that is the triple avenue of trees—ash, or lime, or willow—which 
usually surround the house in the very way they are shown in Hobbema’s pictures. 
The avenues have a very excellent reason in the climate of the country. In winter they 
soften the bitterness of the keen north wind, and in the sultry summer days, the 
sun will come playing through 
the leaves, and will fleck the 
stems and the grass beneath 
with patterns of infinite loveli- 
ness, and the sombre waters 
of the dyke round the little 
plot of grass will answer to 
the magic of the sunbeam. A 
few of the houses have small 
gardens instead, some of 
which show traces of the old 
Dutch formal style, but most 
of them are laid out accord- 
ing to modern notions, which 
means on the continent a ver- 
sion of the jardin a l' Anglaise 
even more ridiculous than the 
original jardin a 1’ Anglaise 
itself. 

The road from Hoorn enters 
Enkhuizen by a great stone 
gateway built in 1730. It is 
a heavy-looking building, but 
not without a certain dignity, 
due to its massive simplicity. 
M. Havard describes this 
gateway as separated from 
the town by grassy fields. 
Although this leads to some 
admirable reflections on the 
melancholy of decay, it is in 
point of fact inaccurate, for 
the houses begin almost im- 
mediately one has passed the 
gate. Enkhuizen is an older 
town than Hoorn. Its popu- 
lation in the sixteenth century - 
is variously stated at 60,000 ww EE ctor 
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and 40,000. It now numbers sap — 
about 5,000 inhabitants. The DOORWAY TO THE BURGHERS’ ORPHANAGE, ENKHUIZEN. 


town seems to have shrunk 
into itself like a frozen plant. All the outlying quarters have disappeared, and the place 
has dwindled down to one big street, with a few side lanes and squares on either side. 
It is certainly not an exciting place, unless it is during the Aermesse, when the very 
walls seem to tremble at the hideous din of fifty barrel organs all playing different 
tunes at once. The town is less interesting in every way than Hoorn. There are two 
big churches, one at the west end of the town, the other in the centre. The latter has 
some picturesque brick gables built against its sides, and a lofty tower at the west end, 
built of brick and stone, with an octagon belfry above it of wood and slates. The 
Wester Kerk is a mere wreck of what it was. Nearly all the tracery has disappeared, 
and it rather looks as if several side chapels had been cut away. The church consists 
of three long aisles, the bays of which are of curiously unequal widths. All the aisles 
are covered with barrel roofs of wood, dating from the end of the sixteenth century. 
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These roofs are painted a shade of olive green, and for once the glaring whitewash of 
the walls goes with this green to form a very charming piece of colour. The entire 
floor of the church is paved with grave-stones—5 36 in all—some carved with elaborate 
coats of arms, some with initials and monograms, and some with simple marks. One 
has for its adornment a string of eight herrings on a stick. The most remarkable 
things in the church are the organ-case, dating from 1542, and the very elaborate screen 
at the west end of the chancel. . This screen is carved in oak, with pilasters and frieze, 
and copper balusters in the openings which are said to have replaced the original silver 
shafts. There are two dates on the screen, 1542 and 1572. The finest work, as usual, 
is the oldest, and it is of 
extraordinary delicacy and 
beauty. Some of the relief 
is rather high, as much as 
2} inches from the ground in 
the figures, but in other parts 
the carving is just sketched 
out on the surface, and dies 
away almost imperceptibly 
on to the wood. All this 
part of the carving at once 
suggests Jan Terwen’s work 
in the choir at Dordrecht. 
The panels on the west side 
are filled entirely with ara- 
besques, designed with a 
fancy which evidently re- 
velled in its own exuberance. 

. The tympana of the panel 
arches on the west side are 
filled with some _ inferior 
figures of the evangelists, 
&c., which are probably very 
much later. The best of this 
work was done under Spanish 
influence. Acompletechange 
can be traced in Dutch wood- 
carving after the Spanish 
tyranny was over. The high 
relief, borrowed from a 
southern country, was aban- 
doned, and if the work of 
the carver was less in the 
orthodox lines of the Renais- 

; sance, it became more play- 
WATER GATE, ENKHUIZEN. ful, more pleasant to live 

with, more lovable. 

The harbour-gate commands the entrance to the inner basin. It is in:--ior to the 
great gate at Hoorn, yet it stands finely above the sluice-gates. The gate-house is 
constructed of brick, with stone archways, one dated 1540, the other 1649. On the 
north side two old anchors are hung against the wall, with an insc~iption which 
commemorates some obscure treachery against the town. The roof of the belfry at 
the top is coloured a brilliant purple-blue. There is a carrillon in the belfry which 
plays at the quarter-hours, and sometimes one would think that everything slept in the 
town except these bells. The carrillon of the church begins, and then the bells of the 
harbour-gate answer with some sweet old melody such as Josquin des Prés might have 
loved. They start merrily enough, but strange sad harmonies mingle with the music, 
as the undercurrent of abiding melancholy rises to the surface. The carol dies away, 
and the last note is left to some deep bass bell, as if the voice of Fate were insisting 
that the slumber of generations was not to be broken or the shadov- of infinite ennu: 
lifted from the dull old town. 
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THE DOLL’S HOUSE—AND AFTER. 
By WALTER BESANT. 





AID Norah Helmer, in that last scene which moved and surprised 
us all so much, ‘‘ We have been married eight years, and we 
are strangers. I have borne three children—to a stranger. I 
cannot remain any longer under the roof of a strange man. I 
will not see these children any more. I give you, Torvald, what 
I take for myself—perfect freedom. Live as you please—I shall 
live as I please. Wearefree. Stranger, keep your children!” 


It was twenty years ago when these words were uttered, 
though we seem to have heard them only yesterday. 


s 


It was an upper chamber of a house, in one of the poorest parts of the town; a 
room poorly and scantily furnished. Before the open window stood a table which had 
certainly once kept richer, if not better, company ; there was a cupboard, the half-open 
door of which showed cups and saucers, and certain household stores ; there was no 
carpet on the floor, the window had no curtain, only a blind; there were no book- 
shelves, books, pictures, ornaments, or anything pretty at all—nothing but chairs and 
a table and a stove. One of the chairs was an arm-chair. There was no fire in the 
stove, because the season was summer. At the table sat a girl at work; and it was 
the evening, but at nine o’clock ; and for that matter at midnight, in Norway, there is 
still plenty of daylight. From the hot street below came up cries of childrea at play ; 
puffs and waftings of smells, such varied smells as belong to a poor street where work 
of all kinds is carried on in the houses as well as cookery of the kind which appeals 
as strongly to the nose as to the palate. Overhead, a pure and brilliant sky; an 
evening when one might long for the pleasant noise of streams leaping over cascades 
and might dgeam of the placid waters of the fiord. But the girl went on working. 

It was quite fine work that she was doing ; work that is generally done in the rooms 
belonging to the shop where it is sold; but Emmy Helmer liked best to work alone in 
her own room, and not with other girls; and she was so good a hand that she was 
allowed to do so. She sat in a chair beside the open window, her skilful needle flying 
in and out while she made the beautiful embroidered work which the foreign ladies 
came to buy ; so,good a hand she was, that the ladies always chose her work and took 
it home with them and exhibited it as proudly as if they themselves had made it; and 
so contented a maiden was she, that she never asked or cared to know what her 
employer charged for the work which he got so cheaply. She was a pretty girl—not 
tall, and yet shapely ; the curve of her head and neck, as she sat over the work—nay, 
every curve in her figure—was lovely to look upon. Her blue eyes, if she lifted them, 
were soft and limpjd ; her fair hair was abundant ; her hands were small and white ; 
her features were delicate ; her cheek soft though too pale, for the Norwegian winter 
is long and the Norwegian stove is hot ; besides which, a more generous diet and a 
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life of more open air and less hard work might have brought more fulness and a deeper 
colour to the cheek as well as more roundness to the arm ; but in every other respect 
she was a pretty girl. 

On the table there lay an open letter, placed as the London clerk likes to place his 
newspaper while he takes his dinner, convenient for reading. It was a letter of two 
pages only, and those not quite filled. It began, ‘‘ My dearest, and sweetest and best,” 
and it ended with, ‘‘ Your faithful and constant lover ;” and there was hardly anything 
in it but ‘‘I love you—oh, my love, I love you!” Some girls would have found a 
letter monotonous with but one idea in it, and that repeated so many times. Not so 
Emmy Helmer; she thought it beautiful. She knew it by heart, but she read it over 
and over again; nay, while she sat and worked, turning her eyes fondly to this letter, 
looking at each word as if she loved its shape and admired its curves, her cheek began 
to glow and her eyes grew brighter, and her lips trembled with a dream that came to 
her—a dream of love and happiness ineffable, far from the place where she was living ; 
far from all the troubles which surrounded her with this young man who loved her so 
—who loved her so. Why did he love her so? What was she that such a brave and 
gallant lover should stoop to love her. Only a work-girl, with a terrible trouble in her 
family history. But And he minded nothing—nothing. No, though his father 
was now a great gentleman in the town, and the mayor, and she was only a work-girl ! 
He minded nothing, not even———_ She turned pale, and shuddered, and then red, and 
trembled. He minded nothing, not even—— she looked at a door which opened, not 
to the staircase, but to another room—not even what was behind that door. Behind 
that door! Her lover knew everything. The poor girl could not conceal anything if 
she tried : he knew even worse things than any hidden behind that door. 

Alas, the most miserable thing that can happen to any one in the world had befallen 
this poor girl! She was shamed and disgraced ; by no misconduct of her own, but by 
that of other people. She was one of those by whom the fifth commandment, which 
by some is held to include brothers and sisters, nay, cousins and nephews, nieces, 
uncles and aunts, cannot possibly be observed—not by the most straight-walking 
Puritan that ever lived. It cannot: in no way can it be observed. This kind of shame 
is so horrible because it is, for the most part, self-inflicted. People say behind a girl’s 
back, ‘‘ She is the daughter of this, that, or the other shameful person.” They do not 
say it to her face. If she is a girl of ill-conditions, they say it is the bad blood breaking 
out. If she is a good girl, they pity her out of the goodness of their hearts. In 
neither case do they taunt her with her misfortune ; she takes the shame herself ; with 
her own hand she dyes her cheek a perpetual red; she need not, but yet she cannot 
choose. This, as you will understand, was Emmy Helmer’s sad case. Then, since in 
every kind of misery there are some forms more wretched than others, this poor girl 
had endured the worst kind of all, which comes with the gradual degradation of those 
whom she ought to have respected, and the gradual loss of everything which makes 
this life tolerable. Now, there was nothing left to lose, except those who had wrought 
the ruin; nay, though this must not be said 7” extremis, when things are at their most 
shameful point, the extinction of these shameful persons would have been her gain. 
At least they would no longer be in evidence ; they would speedily be forgotten—she 
would be left alone, a wreck perhaps, but no longer encumbered by the cordage and 
floating spars, and the crazy hulks of foundering ships around her. But this, again, 
must not be said even when things are at their worst. 

A church-clock struck nine. Emmy threw down her work and sprang to her feet. 
Then she remembered that she had eaten nothing since mid-day. She searched in 
the cupboard and found the loaf and some jam. Five minutes’ struggle of youth with 
bread and jam may represent a light and wholesome supper. Then she put her work 
together, and carried it into her own room, and shut the door. When she came out, 
ten minutes later—not more, fair reader—she had on her other frock—a greatly 
superior article to that in which she worked. She wore a pretty hat, with pink ribbons 
tied in a lovely bow at her throat ; and with a smile on her lips and a light in her eyes, 
she ran out of the door which opened on the landing, and so down stairs. 





Behind the door—that other door—if Emmy had stayed any longer she would have 
heard steps as of one staggering about the floor. Then she would have jumped from, 
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her chair and ran into her own room, there to remain until she was called. It was in 
this way that she did her best to honour her parent. 

The door was opened roughly, as by one who uses violence, and Torvald Helmer, 
her father, stood in the doorway, looking about him stupidly, as one not yet more than 
half awake. He had changed a little, certainly, since that day when Norah, his wife, 
amazed him by telling him he was a stranger just before she left him. Then he was 
three-and-thirty years of age, well set up, stiff in his carriage, precise in his dress, 
clean shaven, of personal dignity beyond his years, and careful of his words. Every- 
body remembers how Torvald Helmer looked twenty years ago, before—well, twenty 
years bring a man of thirty-three to the age of fifty-three. This seems incredible to 
those still at the former desirable age, but it is really quite true. . Now, at fifty-three 
most men show signs of advancing years, as in growing gray or bald, and, perhaps, 
in being not quite so ready to stoop as in the old days. And at fifty-three men who 
have lived a certain kind of life, are rewarded by possessing a historical face. Their 
eyes, for instance, swell out for fatness; their throats are swollen and their cheeks are 
puffed ; their lips tremble, as well as their hands ; round the mouth the years (and that 
habit of life) have carved a circular moat or ditch. There are faces truly historical : 
all the world can read them. There are many other faces which at fifty-three proclaim 
the habit of life, though not so plainly. This one will do for our purpose, because it 
was the face which Torvald Helmer showed when he awoke that evening from a sleep, 
untimely, unwholesome, and, in any other man, disgraceful. In his it was too common 
to bring disgrace. And at the sight of him, so shabby, so shaky, his gray hairs so 
disreputable, you would have asked where was the Torvald you remembered twenty 
years ago? No greater misery for such a man than, in some sober moment, to 
remember what he once was. How—oh! how—shall such a man climb back again? 
How, at fifty-three, shall he regain the old look of dignity and self-reliance? He 
never tries; he groans and curses; and he still wallows in his habit. 

Torvald came out blearing and blinking ; he looked all round the room; it was 
empty ; he drew the armchair to the window, and sat, leaning his head upon his hands, 
waiting for the moment of full recovery. To such as drink continuously this moment 
soon comes; it is part of the habit of their life to wait and expect this moment ; 
they know when it is coming ; then they begin to straighten themselves ; the immediate 
effect of the strong drink has gone away, and they become thirsty again. This man 
had slept for four hours ; he was awake now and growing sober rapidly ; he sat at the 
window and suffered the air to play on his bare head, while his eyes blinked and his 
shoulders rolled as a ship in waters troubled by a recent storm. 

Presently he lifted his head, completely steadied—he was as sober as he ever was ; 
in this kind of life there is reached a certain level on which the pilgrim is never sober. 
Every day he is drunk, but he is never quite sober. Torvald Helmer was on this level. 
It is pretty low down among levels, but there is one below it, and then—the final plunge. 

He got up and looked round the room, conscious that it was growing late in the 
evening, and that he was alone. He knocked at his daughter’s door, calling her, but 
there was no reply. Then he sat down again at the open window ; the night was 
warm ; but the children’s voices had ceased—they were in bed; and there was no 
longer smells of work and cookery. He sat a while thinking in the disconnected, 
jumbled way which was left to him—to him, who had once governed and trained his 
thoughts to obedience and orderly sequence. 

Then, as if stung by some noisome creature, he sprang from the chair and began 
to walk about the room. 

‘*Curse her!” he murmured, ‘‘curse her! She is back again. I saw her this 
afternoon, and she saw me. I was coming out of the Black Eagle, and she was in 
her carriage—in her carriage—looking sleek and wealthy. And she laughed—oh, 
Devil !—she laughed !"" 

He opened the cupboard ; there was a bottle in it, but he knew it was empty. He 
felt in his pockets but he knew there was no money in them ; and he was fain to sit 
down again and groan while his unruly thoughts went their own way and took him 
back again for a space of twenty years. 

‘*] have borne three children—to a strange man; I can no longer remain under 
the roof—of a strange man. Take your freedom, Torvald, as I take mine.” 

These words came back clear and strong across the gulf of twenty years. Then 
he saw how the household, which had been his joy and pride, so full of comfort, order 
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and sweetness, fell to pieces ; how there ceased to be any order; how his servants 
robbed him ; how his children were neglected; and how he himself came home at 
night to gloom and discomfort. He remembered how the people talked, and many looked 
askance at him, saying that no woman would leave husband and children who was 
treated with kindness and love—the thing was impossible on the face of it. How at 
the bank the customers who were wont to consult him freely and with confidence, now 
confined themselves to their business and went away. How he fell out of society; 
people recognize a bachelor and.a widower, but one who is neither, what can they do 
for him? All the misery of this early time came back to him. He remembered what 
he suffered in his loneliness, he who had been accustomed for eight years to the company 
of a sweet and loving wife—sweet and loving until the very moment before she left 
him. And at this point he cursed the woman again. 

Then he remembered how he would sit alone in his study all the evening, caring 
no more for work, though still from habit he brought home his papers. And now, 
beside him, close at his elbow, a bottle. 

He remembered, next, how one day the chairman of the bank called with a very 
serious face, and communicated to him the resolution of the directors to dismiss him 
from the post of manager in consequence of work neglected and business falling 
off. Well, he was still a lawyer ; he would practise. He had continued to practise, 
to such as would come, but who were they? And what was he now? And again 
he cursed the woman. 

He was so sober now that he was beginning to recover an unwonted command of 
his brain. He was beginning to understand how low he had fallen; a man can fall 
no lower than from honour to contempt, from self-respect and self-rule to slavery and 
loss of will. Happily for such as Torvald they seldom quite understand what they 
have been and what they are. He shed tears; he wept; he groaned aloud ; the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. Such as Torvald weep easily, yet they continue in the bonds 
of habit. We all weep when the man brings along the whip. Those, however, who 
resemble the unfortunate Torvald Helmer are more than commonly open to the soft 
emotions of sorrows. Therefore this poor man shed abundant tears. 

He was still weeping over the past and growing thirstier every moment, when he 
heard steps upon the stairs. He knew those steps ; he lifted his head, he opened his 
mouth, and gasped as one who in the desert sees the palm-trees that grow beside the 
spring. They were the steps of his son Einar, if he guessed aright. Then the door 
was opened and Einar came in. 

Twenty years ago, when you saw Einar last, he was a lovely boy of seven, the image 
of his mother, with all her winning ways and sweet confidences. He was now a man 
of seven-and-twenty, past the first spring of manhood, at an age when the face and 
manner of the man begin to show something of his past. He was handsome, but 
there was a look of recklessness in his face, and just now his cheek was flushed and 
his eyes glistened. He was dressed like a clerk, but he lacked the air of sobriety 
which should adorn that calling. A clerk who looks as if the costume of a cavalry 
officer would become him better than his black coat and gray trousers does not inspire 
confidence. In fact Einar had already gone through several situations, and was now 
employed in keeping the books—without access to the cash—of a beer garden. 

‘* All alone, dad ?” he said, drawing a large flat bottle out of the paper in which it 
was wrapped. ‘‘ Here is something to cheer you up’’—it was not the first time he 
had found his parent in tears. ‘‘ Have a glass, and look cheerful.” 

He filled and lit his pipe, put glasses on the table, and sat down opposite his father, 
who drank glass after glass of raw spirit with the greediness of the toper who has 
let himself run down. 

‘* Dad,” said the son presently, ‘‘ she’s back in town again.” 

‘*T know; I saw her this afternoon.” 

‘«T saw her too, driving through the streets. She’s dressed in silks and satins. 
The people looked at me. If any one had dared to speak to me I’d have killed him.” 

His father said nothing. 

**T’d have killed him,” the young man repeated. 

Torvald swallowed another glass. Einar puffed at his pipe. They exchanged no 
more words. 
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Ill. 


Outside the town, where a swift stream ran babbling over the stones, two lovers 
walked hand-in-hand. The young man was Nils Krogsrad—Nils the younger. 

‘*Oh, my dear,” he said, ‘‘ 1 am torn to pieces thinking of you. But patience— 
patience—we will go away, far away, where you shall see and hear no more.” 

‘If I could do anything for them, Nils—but I cannot. Einar loses every place 
through his tempers and his drinking, and Robert terrifies me with his extravagance. 
Where does he get his money? Is it by gambling? I cannot bear to think of him— 
and—there is—my poor father!” 

‘* Yes,” said Nils decidedly. 

‘*He who stood so high, and was respected so much. Why, Nils, all the world 
knows what Torvald Helmer was—and all know what he is,” she added bitterly. 

‘* My dear, there is no help for us but to fly. We must go away—I have thought 
of everything. We will go to America—not to the place where the Norwegians 
congregate—there we should find nothing but this town over again, with all the old 
stories—no, no—we must go to some place by ourselves, and quickly learn to talk 
English, and bring up our children—our children, dear,”—he repeated the words, 
so strange to lovers young—‘‘as if their parents were of the English race—not 
Norwegian.” 

** Oh, Nils! will your father let you go?” 

‘* He must if I refuse to stay,” replied the young man firmly. ‘‘I shall speak to 
him to-morrow.” 

‘* But if he should not?” ; 

** My dear, I shall ask him for nothing more than his consent, and the money for 
our passage and our start. That done, we shall find between us all the rest.” 

‘* Yes, dear Nils—I am not afraid of work. And if only I have you, I care not 
how hardly we live.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her again and again. 

It was eleven o’clock when they walked home together. There were still many 
people in the streets, for why should one want to go to bed when the air is warm and 
sweet, and the night is like the day? They looked after the lovers, and one said to 
the other that it would be a good thing for the girl to be taken from her father and 
her brothers ; and the other (who was a moralist) remarked to the one, That from 
brambles one does not gather grapes, and that the daughter of such a father, and such 
a mother, is not likely to advance the coming of the kingdom of Heaven. 

At the door they kissed again and parted. 

The girl ran up stairs. She found her father sitting in the armchair, his head against 
the wall, breathing heavily. Alas! How often had she seen him so! Her brother, 
not so far gone, turned his head and tried to speak, but only grunted. 

Emmy went quickly into her own room. 

There she fell upon her knees and burst into tears of gratitude because God would 
permit her to be taken away from this house of shame—far away from the town of 
shameful memories. 

There was still another member of the family. This was the youngest—Robert. 
He came home at midnight. He, too, was aclerk, and he had not yet lost his situation, 
which was in the bank of which his father had once been manager. He was dressed 
as one who desires to be thought a young gentleman of fashion and means ; he wore 
the latest cut of collar and necktie, carried a gold chain, and had a ring on his finger. 
His face, however, was anxious. He glanced at his father and his brother and hurried 
through, like Emmy, to his own room. Here he did not, like her, fall on his knees in 
prayer, and then lie down to sleep. On the contrary, he was full of restlessness. He 
half undressed, and then started, gasped, and dressed himself again. Then he wrote 
something on a paper and looked at it. Then he tore it up, undressed for the second 
time and lay down. But he could not sleep. And so the household of Torvald 
Helmer passed the night. Two of them in the dreamless sleep of drunkenness, one 
tossing on his bed in terror of something, the last sleeping in happy hope of being 
taken speedily away. Alas! Torvald Helmer—how hast thou fallen ! 
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Norah sat alone in her salon. Twenty years had changed the young wife of twenty- 
seven to the woman of forty-seven. At that age few women preserve their attractions. 
Norah was one of the few. She was now a handsome woman, who had been in her 
youth only pretty. Her form had filled out, her face was still pleasing, her eyes, once 
so vivacious and sparkling, though a little dulled by the years, were still full of light. 
She was dressed in black silk, with plenty of lace; she lay back in her easy-chair ; in 
her lap was a book which she was not reading. As she sat there alone—thinking— 
her face grew hard, and even defiant. 

Well, she had had her way. She gave up her husband and home ; she abandoned 
her children ; she went forth to find—Herself. She found something, and she called it 
Herself. This something, which she readily believed, told her that religion was sheer 
imposture and pretence; that the ordinary laws of life were designed for no other 
purpose than to keep women in slavery ; that the first duty of every woman was owed 
to that something—Herself ; that she must make the most of her life for the sake of 
that something, before whom every other consideration must give place. She threw 
aside, therefore, all the conventions, and openly, not secretly, in the sight of all, she 
began to live the life of perfect freedom. She wrote novels also, which the old- 
fashioned regarded with horror. In them she advocated the great principle of 
abolishing the family, and making love the sole rule of conduct. She even related in 
these works her own adventures, insomuch that the worthy Norwegians thought the 
curse of Paris was about to fall also upon fair Norway. 

It is rumoured that this advanced thinker has found many disciples, most of whom, 
for the sake of their business connections, worship in secret. It is certain that a few 
ladies—English or German—have been found in her salon on her evenings, as well as 
the men who, partly out of curiosity, and partly from the freedom and the piquancy of 
the conversation, frequented her receptions. Indeed, Norah Helmer commanded the 
hand of respect which belongs to one who has the courage to act upon her convictions. 
Perhaps it would have been kinder to her own children—but what had children to do 
with the discovery and the development of Herself ?—had she practised her convictions 
in some other place, say in St. Petersburg, where everything is permitted ; or in Paris, 
where everything is done ; or in London, where everything may be done and nothing 
need be known. Women, however, who are brilliant in the society of men, who 
permit themselves to say things which would be risky in a club smoking-room, and 
who hold views which prevent the poor conventional lady from calling upon them, are 
apt to run down and feel low when they have the whole evening in solitude. Norah 
was feeling low ; she was alone ; her book was stupid ; she wanted excitement ; she was 
sorry now that she had refused a box at the theatre. 

‘*A lady, madame.” 

‘*A lady! What lady ?—What name?” 

‘* Only a lady, madame. The lady wishes to give you her name herself.”’ 

“Norah hesitated. ‘‘I am at home,” she said. 

The lady who came in was dressed in a long cloak with a thick veil. She put up 
the veil and threw off her cloak. 

‘* You do not remember me,” she said. 

Norah looked at her curiously. ‘‘ You are Christine,” she said. ‘I remember you 
now. Why do you come here,” she asked coldly, ‘‘ after twenty years’ absence ? ” 

‘IT come to see you, Norah. It is your own fault that now I only dare to come 
secretly.” 

**T am a leper, I suppose.” 

‘* You know what people say and think of you. You know what things you have 
written and published.” 

‘* Well, in the world’s own way of thinking—if I am what I am, you are the wife 
of Nils Krogsrad.” 

‘* My husband is long since a most respectable man. It is known that for a short 
period he was slandered and misunderstood. When I married him it was my intention 
to restore him to society—nay, to place society at his feet. He is now honoured: the 
mayor of the town, the manager of the bank, the leader in every religious and 
philanthropic effort.” 

Norah laughed derisively. ‘‘ Yes, indeed ; but why do you come here ?” 
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‘*I come, I say, to see you. I heard that you had returned, after five years’ 
absence. We are growing old, Norah. I have followed the course common to the 
world we live in ; you have chosen another path. Which is now the happier?” 

‘Certainly, I am the happier, because I am not a slave. I am not concerned to 
defend my life, Christine. It is enough for me to have found myself, and to have 
followed logically and fearlessly the full development of my nature.” 

‘* Do you never regret the past ?” 

‘*Do you mean that chapter which I closed twenty years ago ?—Never.”’ 

‘*Do you never think of your husband ?” 

‘¢ The owner of the Doll’s House ?—never ! 

‘* Nor of your children ? ” 

‘¢] never so much as inquire if they are living or dead.”’ 

‘* They are living. Your husband, Torvald Helmer, has sunk very low.” 

‘So much I have heard. But, indeed, I care not.” 

‘* That is not well said, Norah, that you care not. For it is your doing—all your 
doing. When you left him suddenly with the helpless children you destroyed his life. 
Did you never ask yourself what it meant for such a man to be deserted by his wife, 
and without a cause?” 

‘* Cause there was—and enough.” 

‘* Without a cause,” Christine repeated. ‘‘ You told me why you left him. There 
was no cause. Did you never think what construction would be put upon your act ? 
People look coldly on a man whose wife suddenly leaves him and returns to him no 
more.” 

‘**T cannot help that.” 

‘* You have not only destroyed his life, Norah, but you have destroyed the lives of 
your own children, You remember their names, at least. There was Einar, the 
eldest. You must remember that lovely boy. He is now a drunken profligate. He 
has been made reckless by the example of his father and the things said of his mother. 
There was littlke Emmy—you must remember her. She is a good girl, I am told, who 
lives apart and alone, condemned to loneliness, because a girl with such sad parents 
can have no friends. There is the youngest, Robert, whose way of life is well known, 
and whose end is certain. It will be—the prison. Does this move you?” 

‘* Not in the least,” she replied coldly. ‘* You speak of unknown people—strangers. 
The sins of strange people are only interesting as forming data in the general problems 
of humanity. I have told you that a certain chapter of my life is closed for ever.” 

Madame Krogsrad put on her cloak and lowered her veil. 

‘*I leave you,” she said. ‘* You say in your books that you have found perfect 
happiness in the development of yourself in your own way. Sometimes in your 
happiness and your pleasures, think of the ruined home and the lost children. Norah, 
no woman ever did a more cruel, a more wicked, or a more selfish thing than you, 
when you deserted your husband and your children.” 

Norah laughed scornfully. 

When the door closed upon her visitor her laughter ceased, her face changed, she 
sank upon a chair—a long-forgotten yearning seized her and held her. She had been 
reminded of her children. For twenty years she had forgotten them; now she 
remembered them all again—the sturdy Einar, the laughing Emmy, the little year-old 
boy. Her heart went outtothem. What was it that woman said? They were grown 
up ; and one was a drunken profligate, and one was friendless for no sins of her own, 
and one was fast nearing the gates of the gaol. 

‘*T am sorry,” she said, ‘‘ that I came back to the place. Five years ago! said I 
would never come back. I will go away to-morrow, out of their way. They are no 
children of mine ; they are the children of the man, the man—the strange man!” 


V. 


Emmy Helmer sat at her work next day. She was singing as she worked ; nota 
song, but a piece of this song and of that, without thinking what she sang ; singing 
out of the happiness of her heart, because her lover was going to take her away, far 
away, where the shamefulness that now wrapped her, as with a garment, would drop 
from her and be no more seen. A girl situated like Emmy Helmer may be allowed, | 
suppose, to think that the best thing possible for her would be to go right away from 
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home and never to see again her father or her brothers, and never again to hear of her 
mother. As for her father, he had gone as usual to the office, where he sometimes 
received the few who still came to him ; simple folk who had known him and consulted 
him so long, and could not understand that his brain was muddled with strong drink. 
Her elder brother was also gone, in search of a new place I dare say ; and the younger 
brother was at his desk in the bank. She knew not how soon it would be before Nils, 
her lover, would take her away, but very soon now—oh, very soon! Therefore she 
sang at her work. In the hot forenoon the house was quiet : nobody ever disturbed 
her—nobody ever visited her; and she worked on, singing as she worked in a low 
sweet voice, thinking nothing of her words, but dreaming of her handsome lover, Nils 
Krogsrad’s youngest son. Oh, it was too great fortune—and so grand a family! 
One of the sons was a professor in the university, another was a lawyer, a third was 
an officer of engineers ; but Nils, the youngest, her lover, would not stay at home ; he 
would go to America and become a farmer, and she would go with him and become a 
farmer’s wife; and, what was it he said ?—their children, oh, their children ! would 
be brought up to talk English, and so never learn the truth about their mother’s 
family. 

Suddenly—she never noticed steps going up and down stairs ; people in flats regard 
them no more than steps in the street—her door-bell rang. She rose, astonished. 
At the door stood a lady whom she knew not—a lady beautifully dressed in silk, with 
a thick veil. 

‘* Are you Emmy Helmer ?” asked her visitor. ‘‘Yes? You are alone? Then I 
will come in.” She stepped inside, and looked around curiously. Then she looked 
at the girl. ‘‘ You are Emmy Helmer,” she said again, with a strange constraint in 
her voice. ‘* You are a work-girl. Your father, where is he? And your brothers?” 
She lifted her veil. ‘‘Do you know who I am?” 

‘* My father is at his office.” Emmy answered all the questions. ‘‘ My brothers 
are attheir work. I do not know you, madame. Have you business with me?” 

‘* Your father drinks, I believe ; and your elder brother Einar, follows his example.” 

The girl hung her head. ‘‘ Alas, madame!” she said, ‘‘these things are too well 
known ; I cannot deny them. Are you come only to tell me this?” 

‘* No—no—you—Emmy Helmer—tell me—are you happy? Do you want 
anything!” 

‘*Not now. At last I have all that I want.” 

‘‘Here? In this poor place? With your father and your brothers always in your 
sight?” 

‘<T have all that I want, madame.” 

‘* In Heaven’s name what do you want ?”’ 

The girl looked round, and made answer slowly— 

‘*] want to be taken away from a town where I am shamed by my mother, and 
pitied for my father. That is all I want. But God has given me more.” 

‘*Your mother—shamed by your mother! Do you remember her? Have you 
seen her ?”’ 

‘*No, madame, I pray that I may never know her? She is the cause of all our 
troubles. It is a shameful thing to be ashamed of your own mother. It is a most 
miserable thing not to be able even to think of her for fear of bad and revengeful 
thoughts.” 

‘* If your mother were to seek you out, child, what would you say to her?” 

‘*] should run away lest I should say something wicked. But who are you, 
madame, and why do you come here ?”’ 

‘*T was sent, child, sent by your mother—none other—to see you. Since you have 
all that you want, and since you—think about her—in this way—I will not stay—I will 
go away—I will go away.” She turned and seemed as if she were going—yet she 
lingered. ‘‘ Nay,” she said, with a strange look in her eyes; ‘‘of course you speak 
as you are told to speak. You do not know the truth. Your mother is a great leader. 
Future ages will speak of her as among the first of those who liberated women from 
the yoke laid upon her by all the ages. You cannot know. Child, your mother makes 
you an offer. Come to her. I will take you. Live with her; be her daughter and 
her pupil. She will teach you to become even as she is herself—free in thought and 
free in life.” 

‘‘Oh!” The girl shuddered and trembled. ‘‘If Nils should hear! Live with 
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her? Give up my lover and my hopes? Oh! you are a vile and wicked woman! 
You are as vile and wicked as my unhappy mother herself! Go—quickly. Leave 
me—lest I say something worse.” 

Her mysterious visitor obeyed. She turned and walked away. 

VI. 

The girl sat down to her work again. But her hands trembled, the work went 
slowly, and she sang no more. The joy had gone out of her heart. Her mother! 
Her mother who had shamed her! Oh! unto the third and fourth generation! 
Never, since she began to understand at all, had she ceased to feel those dreadful 
words—‘‘ unto the third and fourth generation.” She tried to think of her lover— 
brave, and strong, and true. But.she could not. She was in the ruined home cursed 
by the sins of her parents! The work went more slowly; the tears gathered in her 
eyes and rolled down her cheeks—‘“‘ unto the third and fourth generation.” Alas! As 
yet she knew not the trouble that was to fall upon her. 

Presently she recovered a little, and went on more steadily with her work. But 
another step came up the stairs—a step that she knew—and stopped before the door. 

It was her younger brother. He was perfectly white ; he trembled and shook ; he 
looked about the room. ‘‘ Emmy,” he cried, ‘‘ help me—I must run away. Give me 
all the money you have. Oh! they may be after me now.” 

‘* Robert! what have you done? What is the matter?” 

He went into his own room and began putting his things together as fast as 
he could. 

‘‘There’s a row at the bank,” he said. ‘‘I knew it would be found out. Oh, I 
was a fool not to run away yesterday—the day before! Emmy, how much money 
have you got?” 

She gave him her purse. It was light, but it held all she had. 

‘* Where will you go? Oh, Robert, what have you done?” 

‘*T will get across to Copenhagen ; I will go on to Bremen and so to New York.” 

‘* What have you done?” she asked again. 

‘** You'll find out quick enough. Give me those boots, and my great-coat. Hush! 
There’s some one at the door. Don’t let him in! No—no—that would make him 
suspect. Let himin.” There was a ring at the bell. ‘‘Let himin. 1 will lock my 
door ; if he tries to get in I will escape by the roof.” 

He pushed his sister out of his room and locked the door. 

Emmy opened the door trembling. It was not, however, a policeman who stood 
there, but Mr. Nils Krogsrad, the great banker, the mayor of the town, the father of 
her lover. 

‘*You are Emmy Helmer?” he said. ‘‘I thought so. I have something to say ; 
something important—deeply important.” 

He came in and sat down. He was a tall man, of grave and dignified bearing. 
The period during which he suffered under the misunderstanding of the town had, 
perhaps, saddened him. 

** My child,” he said, ‘‘I desire you to understand, first of all, that in what I have 
to say I mean no blame against yourself. I am happy to learn that you bear a 
character irreproachable. I am, therefore, assured that you will receive my—my 
communication in a proper spirit.” He paused. The girl said nothing. ‘‘It is,” he 
continued, ‘‘ a law of humanity that we suffer together. In every family the deeds of 
the parents act upon the lives and fortunes of the children. We who are virtuous 
bequeath an inheritance of honour to our children. Those who are—the opposite— 
bequeath an inheritance of shame. Is this true?” 

Emmy Helmer bowed her head. She could not speak ; and her brother was in the 
next room, hiding from the pursuit of the law: an inheritance of shame, truly. 

‘*]T have four sons, Emmy Helmer. The eldest is a professor at the university, in 
great esteem; the second is a lawyer, in good practice; the third is an officer of 
engineers, honourably considered ; the fourth, Nils, it is my intention to keep in the 
bank, in order to follow my footsteps. I am aware that he has wild ideas about 
America, but they are not my ideas. I am also aware that he has permitted himself to 
fall in love witha girl. She is virtuous and respectable, it is true ; but for family reasons 
—for family reasons, | say—_—” Again he paused, but the girl remained silent. *‘ Emmy 
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Helmer, I ask you, could I permit my son to marry that girl? Think of it. Must I remind 
you of her family? You are a good and sensible girl—think of it. Is it possible that 
I could suffer my son to load his back with such a family ?—father, mother, brothers— 
good heavens! Is it possible? You know my reputation in the town—my honourable 
position ; as magistrate I might have to condemn——” He paused again. 

Emmy Helmer covered her face with her hands, sobbing. 

Nils Krogsrad rose : ‘‘ I have said enough for a sensible girl. I have sent my son 
away for a year or more to learn his business. Now, there is another thing. Your 
brother Robert, whom I took into the bank as a junior clerk—weakly, as knowing his 
father’s character—has, I find committed an act which brings him within the arm of 
the law. He has forged my name. The amount is small, but the crime is great. I 
would not willingly press the charge; but, can my son marry the sister of a forger, 
the daughter of—nay, nay, let us spare the rest. Think of it, Emmy Helmer. You 
are greatly to be pitied, but this affliction is your inheritance. Think, I say. Give 
me an assurance that this foolish engagement is broken, and, as a first mark of my 
gratitude, your brother shall be suffered to escape.” 


The girl rose, and brushed back her tears. ‘‘ You are right,” she said. ‘* Nils 
shall not marry me. Give him his ring.” She drew from her finger the ring her 


lover had given her. ‘‘ Are you satisfied, Mr. Krogsrad ?” 

‘1 am quite satisfied. You are a good and brave girl. In heaven, Emmy Helmer, 
you will have your reward.” 

He went away. The girl called her brother. 


‘You can come out, Robert,” she said calmly—‘‘ you can come out without fear. 
Mr. Krogsrad has been here. He has told me that you are a forger, but he will suffer 
you to escape. Go quickly. Oh, Robert !”—she laid her hands upon his shoulders— 


‘go away to some foreign country, where no one knows you. And, Robert, for fear 
it should be found out—never, never, never marry! For GOD’S sake, never marry. 
Let your sins die with you. Spare the children—oh, my brother, spare the children!” 


VII. 


That evening, about eight o’clock, Norah drove to the railway station. She was 
leaving her native town for ever; she would return to it no more. Of old, she had 
been pleased to come and go, scornful of the hostile looks of the women and the side 
glances of the men. She delighted in her isolation; it was that of one in advance of 
her generation ; one who is wiser than the recognized leaders is naturally stoned. She 
showed an example of perfect freedom and fearless development, without any prejudice 
left at all. Now she was going away for the last time, she would never come back. 
Besides, she was humiliated; she thought herself so strong that nothing connected 
with the closed chapter could touch her any more; and she had seen her daughter ; 
the old, buried, long-forgotten yearnings seized her ; the old, long-forgotten prejudices 
made her as ashamed as Eve herself; and horrible doubts held her sleepless and 
wretched all the night. She would go away at once. She would go away at once— 
she would go to Paris, to London—anywhere. 

On the way to the station, where the street leads up from the port, the driver 
stopped. Blocking her way there was passing slowly a little procession. 

‘*They are carrying something, madame,” said the driver. ‘‘ We shall be able 
to go on directly.” 

Norah leaned forward with natural curiosity. Four men were carrying something. 
What? They were surrounded by twenty or thirty people pressing in to see. All 
were talking eagerly. Then she heard the name of her husband mentioned. 

‘*Torvald Helmer. Go and call Torvald Helmer. He must be told. Go, some 
one, and tell Torvald Helmer. He is drinking at the Black Eagle.”’ 

They put down their burden in front of the carriage. 

‘*Drive on,” said Norah. ‘‘ Cannot you get round them?” 

‘‘There is no hurry, madame,” said the driver. ‘‘They will go on directly. I 
think it is some one who is drowned.” 

Norah lay back. A dreadful presentiment of evil seized her ; she was afraid. For 
twenty years she had not felt the least touch of repentance or of fear; now, she was 
afraid, and she knew not why.” 
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She heard them talking. ‘‘ Here comes Torvald Helmer. Here is Einar. Oh! 
shameful! They are both drunk! And at such a moment!” 

She sat up again and saw her husband, and he was staggering along—drunk. 
Behind him, also drunk, a young man, tall and handsome. Was this her eldest boy ? 
Was this Einar ? 

A lady in the crowd saw her and came out quickly to speak with her. It was 
Christine Krogsrad. 

‘* Norah,” she said, ‘‘ for God’s sake drive on quickly.” 

‘* What does it mean?” she asked. ‘‘ Why are they calling Torvald Helmer ?” 

**Do not ask. Do not seek to know. Drive on quickly.” Christine was deeply 
moved. ‘‘ A dreadful thing has happened.” 

**T shall not move until I learn what it is.” 

‘* Then—oh ! wretched woman—know that the ruin is complete.” 

** What ruin ?” 

‘*The ruin wrought by your own hand. They are bearing home the body of your 
daughter. She has drowned herself. For her mother’s sake—for her father’s sake— 
she has been robbed of her lover. She is dead.” 

‘*Ah!” Norah sank back in her carriage; but she recovered herself with an 
effort. 

Just then her husband, who was stupidly gazing at his daughter’s corpse, looked 
up, and, drunk as he was, recognized her. He bellowed an execration, and would 
have run at her, waving his arms, and cursing her, but the others held him back. 
They knew by this time who was in the carriage, and the crowd parted, right and left, 
as if to suffer the woman who had deserted her children and her husband to gaze upon 
the dead face of her daughter. But no one reproached her, save with looks. Emmy 
lay upon a bier formed by the coats of the fishermen who had found her; some one 
had arranged her long fair hair across her bosom; her hands were joined as if in 
prayer ; her cheek was white and waxen, in no way injured by the water ; her eyes 
were closed, the long lashes lying on the cheek ; her face was at rest, and for ever. 

As the mother looked, her colour came and went; the tears rose in her eyes, but 
she repressed them ; she reeled and trembled, but she steadied herself ; she parted her 
lips twice to speak, but twice she refrained. In a word, Norah Helmer, the apostle of 
the new and better creed, was threatened with some of the weakness of the ordinary 
woman ; for a moment she was almost capable of weeping over her daughter ; but 
she was mistress of herself ; she rose to the occasion; she became perfectly cold and 
indifferent. 

‘What have I to do,” she asked, ‘‘ with a strange man and his dead child ?”’ 

‘* Norah,” said Christine, ‘‘ you will never—never—never—forget this scene. Go! 
you will be haunted for ever with the destruction of your own children by your own 
hand.” 

‘* They are going on, madame,” said the driver, turning in his seat. ‘‘ It seems that 
it is a poor girl who has drowned herself for shame. She had a bad mother and a bad 
father. It is sad. Madame will be in time to catch her train.” 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY IN A PERSIAN VILLAGE. 
By J. THEODORE BENT. 


7EVERAL motives induced us to stop at Yezd-i-khast for the Persian 
New Year’s festival or Aid-i-No-Rooz, as they call it there. Firstly, 
we were personally very tired of our caravan journey up through 
this country of mountain and desert; secondly, our muleteers, 
without positively refusing to go on, made it understood that they 
would consider it a great favour to do so; thirdly, Yezd-i-khast is 
one of the most extraordinary places in Persia, a paradise for the 
sketcher and photographer, and here in the midst of this primitive 
life, quite the oldest of New Year’s customs could be with advantage studied. 

Curiously enough we had reached our destination almost exactly at the hour at 
which the Persian New Year was commencing, namely, at one o’clock on the 25th of 
March, the moment when the sun entered Aries, and it was amusing to see how 
excited every one became at this juncture ; how on the firing of certain guns, which 
announced the propitious moment, every man saluted his neighbour with a kiss, saying 
as he did so, ‘‘ May your New Year be happy ;” how they strove to have money in 
their hands or something of value, that the New Year might produce for them much 
of it. This is the origin of that funny present of coins given by the Shah on New 
Year’s day to his Ministers and foreign Ambassadors, gold and silver coins, which are 
not taken in circulation, but are made by the recipients into ornaments for their wives. 

Whilst we are unpacking our beds and making ourselves as comfortable as circum- 
stances will permit in a room closely resembling an outhouse in a farmyard, let us for a 
moment ponder over the obscure origin of this Persian New Year festival. It is 
perhaps the oldest festival celebrated in the world. The Persians themselves, with 
their love of the fabulous, will tell you that their mythical hero, Jemsheed, instituted it, 
he who built Persepolis and entered it on New Year’s day, he who invented the plough, 
the fairy godmother in fact of Iran. He divided time into two kinds of years, civil and 
religious, and instituted the feast of the New Year to commemorate the event, a feast 
which in those long-past ages lasted only for six days, but which in these degenerate 
days has been extended to thirteen, during which time everything in Persia is more at 
a standstill than usual, so that you can hardly obtain the ordinary necessaries of life 
in the bazaars. 

All that is certain about the festival is its extreme antiquity. Centuries ago the 
Persian poet, Firdousi, describes it in his verses as a time of protracted feasting and 
idleness much as it is now, and though the moon is made to govern the present 
official year of the Persian, the sun still governs the agricultural ; the farmer of to-day 
speaks of the reaping month, the sowing month, the ploughing month, he does not 
understand names of so modern an invention as the early Mussulman conquest, he goes 
back to the days when the sun governed everything in the land, and the now almost 
extinct influence of the sun-worshipping Parsee was supreme. 

Hence the festival of the No-Rooz is a distinct survival of the days of sun-worship, 
it marks the commencement of a new life in nature, it attributes the bursting forth of 
Spring, the return of warmth, to the rays of the deity, and the existence of such a 
festival in a Mohammedan country is a concession from the new order of things to the 
past, a concession which is further recognizable in the calls to prayer from the minaret 
at sunrise and sunset, the universal prostrations just before and after the rising and 
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setting of the great heavenly luminary, and many other little acts of daily life, which 
have survived from sun-worshipping days in Persia. 

The No-Rooz is distinctly the ‘‘ Christmas” of the Persians, the great family feast, 
at which everybody gives and receives a present; the heads of families keep open 
house, and the women in their harems consume an unconscionable amount of sweets. 
Wherever we had stopped for weeks before, each household was busying itself in 
preparing its No-Rooz sweets, and in such towns as Yezd and Ispahan enormous 
quantities are manufactured three months before and dispersed for sale over the country 
by caravans. Eggs are collected for weeks beforehand and hard boiled, coloured red 
and yellow, exactly like our Easter eggs, pointing to the same origin—the commemora- 
tion of springtide, and the resurrection of nature from its grave. In their season 
fruits of all kinds, melons, grapes, apples and pomegranates are cunningly preserved 
and stored away for consumption during the festival of No-Rooz. 














YEZD-I-KHAST FROM THE ROOF OF THE POST-HOUSE. 


At the Shah’s court the system of New Year’s gifts is carried on to an alarming 
extent. His Majesty, if he wishes to reward a faithful servant, sends him into the 
provinces to collect these New Year gifts; he is authorized to get for himself what 
perquisites he can, and, as usually happens, the middleman gets the lion’s share. At 
this festive season coats of honour are sent to governors of provinces, mayors of 
towns and leading dignitaries, the price to be paid for receiving the honour being 
usually stipulated beforehand. The very common Persian word of ‘‘ pishkesh ” (present), 
a word by no means confined to this season of the year, is on everybody’s lips from the 
Shah on his throne down to the humblest individual in the village. The dervishes are 
perhaps the worst beggars of all. At No-Rooz they get from their chief, the dervish 
bashi, their orders, and are billeted, so to speak, on stated individuals. With their 
ragged clothes, knobbed stick, wallet, and horn they duly appear at their victim’s door, 
without cessation blowing their horn and screaming ‘‘ Yahak, Yahak!” until their 
New Year’s gift is brought. If this does not satisfy them, they pitch their tent at his 
door and blow their horn, until they have reduced the householder to order. 

Two hundred feet above us towered the lofty rock on which the town is perched. 
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Its tiny wooden balconies hang over space and look terribly insecure ; here live the 
inhabitants, and from here they cast their offal to the terror of those below ; beneath, in 
caves cut in the rock, live the flocks, and from amongst the fields around spring up 
uncanny looking boulders, which at various times have been detached from the rock 
above. The aspect of the place is quite awe-inspiring, and as we wandered on the mud 
roof of our home above the stables we thought we knew not a place in the world with 
which to compare it. 

The village, or town I suppose we ought to call it, is built on the top of a long, 
lofty rock, rising up in the centre of a narrow ravine—a truly historical ravine— 
which in bygone ages was a portion of the boundary line between the two kingdoms 
of the Medes and Persians, and which now divides the two provinces of Persia of 
Fars and Irak Adjemi, the scene of many a bloody conflict, even within the memory 
of man. 

There is a gradual ascent in a southerly direction from the post-house, which is 
situated at the northern end of the rock; we passed by inclosures for the cattle of 
the community and deep caves, where the newly-born of goats and sheep were skipping 
and bleating, until at the south end of the rock a spot is reached where the ground is 
so high that by a rickety bridge you can cross a chasm, and enter the town through a 
hole in the wall; in former years there was a drawbridge, now there is only a frail 
thing made of trees, which requires a good head and firm step to cross. This is the 
only approach to the town. 

Just before you step on to the bridge there is a small square inclosure for public 
prayers, it is the great meeting place of the town, and towards sunset on the first day 
of the year it was so crowded by worshippers that there was not nearly room for them 
all, and they had to make their prostrations in their turn. Everybody appeared to 
be dressed in new clothes, for no Persian however poor would enter on a new year 
without some new garment, and they all looked particularly clean, for it is the custom 
on the day before the feast for every one to goto the bath, to have his hair dyed black 
and his nails dyed yellow with henna. 

I never saw a more dismal spot in my life than the interior of Yezd-i-khast. One 
long street like a tunnel, with occasional glimpses of the upper air, runs from one end 
of the rock to the other; as you enter the gateway the chilly atmosphere of a vault 
strikes upon you. The gatekeeper was in his hole to the right, behind the door which he 
shuts at night—a hole not large enough to lie downin. He was crouching over a charcoal 
brazier, on which simmered a coffee-pot ; he is a blear-eyed, ragged old man, who looks 
as if he was in a perpetual shiver, and as if he was immured alive in a tomb, which 
any respectable corpse would reject with scorn. As we stumbled along in the dark, we 
nearly fell over an old woman selling dried grapes and other luxuries, using as weights 
round stones and shells in a pair of scales which any inspector would condemn at 
first sight. They took us to see the mosque, a tumble-down structure, with worm- 
eaten screens and pulpit, walls all over scribblings and pictures—we presumed, by local 
artists ; to the left of the mosque is an open platform built over space and affording 
an alarming view into the abyss below. Into the walls of this sacred edifice are 
built several fragments from an ancient temple—probably a fire-temple of the old 
Zoroastrian days; on the hills all round are ruins of temples of this ancient cult. 
This neighbourhood was in the very heart of the fire-worshippers’ region, so with- 
out doubt so conspicuous an eminence as Yezd-i-khast must also have had its 
temple. 

Our first visit next day was to the Mayor, who gave us a very cordial welcome at 
the top of his stairs. He was very grand indeed to-day, in his coat of honour (kalat), 
a beautiful quilted coat of white cashmere embroidered with red. On reception days 
the Mayor must always wear this mark of honour, about which we were not a little 
curious, and learnt that the Prince Governor of Shiraz had given it to him on New 
Year’s Day, two years ago, and he told us furthermore how he had had to go 
two stages on the road to meet it with the best retinue he could muster, and how he 
had had to give a sum equivalent to £50 for the honour, fully twice as much as it was 
worth. This sum had been fixed beforehand, and he had had to sign a written 
document to the effect that he had received the coat and had given so much for it ; so 
mercenary have honours become in Persia. Now, the Mayor of Yezd-i-khast is 
entitled to the title of khan, having at the same time received a firman or letters 
patent, which he had to wear in his cap for three days so that all the world might 
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know the honour which had befallen him, and any one refusing to acknowledge his 
position would henceforth be liable to be punished capitally. 
The Mayor’s room was dingy, but of festive appearance, the mud-floor was spread 








BRIDGE AND ONLY ENTRANCE TO YEZD-I-KHAST. 


with carpets, the brass ‘‘ samovar ” or tea-urn was hissing pleasantly, trays of nuts, 
dates, and various kinds of dried fruits were spread around, and in solemn circle 
squatted on their haunches all the notables of the place were smoking their water-pipes. 
As each guest came in, he greeted the Mayor and wished him a good New Year; 
equals kissed him on both cheeks, inferiors only took his right hand in theirs, 
and after giving it an affectionate squeeze raised it to their lips to kiss. 
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After taking leave of the Mayor we were pounced upon and carried off to 
the residence of the mo//ah, or parish priest. His reverence was seated on his carpet, 
with a clean white turban and new flowing robes. His water-pipe was bubbling away 
and placed on a dish in which seeds had been sown some weeks ago, so that they 
might grow up green and fresh for the New Year’s festivities. This is a common 
custom in Persia. Every good housewife will have a dish of green corn ready for 
the feast of No-Rooz. It is a sort of symbol of the return of spring, an offering 
to Demeter, a survival of paganism; this dish is kept in the house for the thirteen 
days of feasting, and the corn is then thrown away. Also they will take a lump of 
young wheat from the field, roots and all, and this they will stick over their doors and 
not pull it down till it is withered. 

Next we visited the cemetery of Yezd-i-khast, which is gathered around a 
little sacred tomb containing the remains of one Imam Riza, of holy memory. It 
is quite a plain building of red bricks, with a dome, around which on this festive 
occasion many people were gathered. The most devout kissed with avidity the walls 
of the tomb; the more callous walked past and chatted gaily; the more senti- 
mental went and had a wail at the tombs of their departed relatives, and then joined 
the gay and festive concourse again. It is the fashion for all the world to go to 
the tombs on New Year’s Day, and it was a curious scene. We stood at a little 
distance and watched, until we became aware that our presence was not appreciated 
by the multitude ; sundry stones were cast at us, angry voices were raised, the volleys 
increased in intensity, actually falling within a few feet of us, so we felt obliged to beat 
as dignified a retreat as we could ‘‘ under fire.” 

We thought it necessary to let the ket-khoda know that, though unhurt in body, 
we were hurt in mind at the indignity we had suffered, whereupon a deputation of the 
chief men of the place waited upon us, begged us to believe that the casters of the 
stones were some ruffians from another village whom they had no means of punishing 
as they deserved, and implored us to say nothing about the matter at Ispahan, or else 
they, our best and dearest friends, who would not for worlds that a hair of our heads 
should suffer, would have a heavy fine to pay, and get into discredit at head-quarters ; 
for the Zil-es-Sultan, the Shah’s eldest son, and governor of Ispahan, is only too 
anxious to get hold of similar causes of complaint, to visit villages in his district 
with a punishment which would fill his own pockets. Magnanimously we consented 
to be appeased, and with the interchange of fulsome compliments the deputation 
departed. 

All Yezd-i-khast was out that afternoon, strolling about its ravine and making 
merry. Here and there a /uf, or travelling buffoon, performed odd antics to an 
admiring audience ; dervishes sang quaint ditties in their harsh, sepulchral tones, 
which with certain ventriloquistic effects were odd enough to listen to. One horrible 
black-faced dervish perpetually dogged our footsteps, and sang a comic song at the 
expense of unbelievers, which made us a little nervous after the stone episode of the 
earlier afternoon ; but he left us at last, and pursued more profitable victims. Women 
were out in great numbers too. Every one seemed gay and intent on holiday- 
making, and the little town on its rocky perch was almost emptied of its inhabitants. 

Next morning early we were in the saddle again; the ket-khoda and chief men of 
the town were all assembled to bid us farewell and to intreat us once more to say 
nothing about the episode of the stones ; and before the ice had melted on the puddles 
we were on our weary way once more, and three days saw us in Ispahan. 
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WHERE PALMS MAKE PLEASANT SHADE. 


Words by JosEPH BENNETT. 
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DUTCH GIRLHOOD. 
By MRS. LECKY. 


edt, =m | HE reader of Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic will have seen that the 

@ women of Holland, when the occasion required it, distinguished 
themselves no less than the men for courage and patriotism. From 
the earliest times of which we have a record, the Batavians, the 
ancestors of the present Dutch, made their women share in the 
struggles and responsibilities of men. As among all Teutonic races, 
the marriage tie was sacred with them, and the presents they offered 
their brides on the marriage day were ‘‘ not the bracelets and golden 
necklaces with which the Gaul adorned his fair-haired concubine, but oxen and a 
bridled horse, a sword, a shield, and a spear—symbols that thenceforward she was to 
share his labours and to become a portion of himself.”! Throughout Holland’s long 
and desperate struggle for liberty and religion, the women showed themselves not 
unworthy of this trust. In the siege of Haarlem by the Spaniards in 1572 and 1573, 
Kenau Hasselaar, a widow lady of good family, at the head of three hundred women, 
armed with spears, muskets, and swords, shared in many of the fiercest engage- 
ments within and without the walls. When in the following year Leyden was 
besieged, and thousands perished from famine and pestilence, women and men vied 
with each other in fortitude and endurance. 

In a charming country place in Guelderland, shaded by chestnut trees six centuries 
old, there is the portrait of a lady, an ancestress of the owner, who as a baby was fed 
on starch during the siege of Leyden. Notwithstanding the hardships of her babyhood, 
she reached a respectable old age, and her fine expressive countenance seems to typify 
the Dutch women of those stirring times. 

At a later period when religious dissensions divided the country, when Grotius was 
imprisoned in the Castle of Loevestein, it was through the assistance of his wife, Maria 
van Reigersbergen, that he succeeded in making his perilous escape in a book box, 
while Elsje van Houweningen, the faithful young maid-servant who accompanied the 
precious charge, warded off by her native wit the suspicions of the soldiers. The wife 
of Oldenbarnevelt never flinched when, during that same period, her husband was 
beheaded ; but when her son had been condemned for attempting to avenge his father’s 
death on Prince Maurice the Stadtholder, she threw herself at the latter’s feet for 
pardon. The prince asked why she now implored mercy for her son, when she had 
not done so for her husband. ‘‘ Because,” was the noble answer, ‘‘my husband was 
innocent—my son is guilty.” 

But it is not only for fortitude and patriotism that the women of Holland have 
been distinguished. They hold an honourable place in the intellectual life of their 
country. Anna Maria Van Schurman, who lived in the seventeenth century, the golden 
age of Dutch art and literature, was the most learned woman of a period which pro- 
duced many remarkable women. She wrote and spoke Latin and Greek with fluency 
and elegance. She read the Talmud in Hebrew and the Koran in Arabic. She hada 
knowledge of Persian and compiled the elements of an Ethiopian grammar. She 
was no less versed in modern European languages. She studied various sciences 
rhetoric, dialectic, geometry, astronomy, anatomy, and medicine, and especially 
philosophy and metaphysics. She was a poetess, a painter, and a musician. She 
modelled, etched, carved in wood and ivory, engraved on glass with the diamond, and 
excelled in calligraphy and art needlework. She was called ‘‘the Pallas of Utrecht,” 

1 Motley, i. p. 9. 
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‘*the tenth Muse,” ‘‘the marvel of her age.” Descartes, Gassendi, Bayle, Ménage, 
Huet, James Harrington, and many other learned men paid their homage to her, and 
she counted among her friends Cats, Heinsius, Saumaise, and the Princess Elisabeth 
of Bohemia, daughter of the Winter King. 

Her contemporaries, Anna and Maria Tesselschade, the charming daughters of 
Roemer Visscher, were equally remarkable for their intellectual gifts. Less scholarly 
and theological, they were the ornaments of the brilliant circle which the historian 
Hooft gathered round him at the castle of Muiden, while Anna Maria Schurman 
from religious motives preferred a retired life. 

Elisabeth Bekker, Agatha Deken, Petronella Moens, are names well known in Dutch 
literature, and in more recent 
times Madame Bosboom-Tous- 
saint has delighted her gene- 
ration with historical novels 
that are worthy to rank with 
those of Walter Scott and Van 
Lennep. 

With such a heritage the 
Dutch girl starts in life, and 
she treasures it as a precious 
possession. She may be de- 
scribed as simple, genuine and 
unaffected, with native truth- 
fulness and common sense, 
and strong domestic tastes 
and affections. From her 
Teuton origin she derives no 
doubt the tendency to be some- 
what speculative and intro- 
spective, a tendency which is 
strengthened by her Calvin- 
istic creed; while English 
sympathies are cultivated by 
an education which very often 
follows English lines. Her 
tournure d’esprit is frequently 
French from her early ac- 
quaintance with French authors. 
The education of girls in the 
upper classes is very cosmopo- 
litan ; from the fact of Holland 
being asmallcountry and Dutch 
not being spoken out of Hol- H.R.H. PRINCESS WILHELMINA OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
land, foreign languages hold a 
much more important place in education and in life than in England, and they are 
sometimes even studied at the expense of Dutch itself. Girls from their earliest child- 
hood often have French, Swiss, or English nursery governesses, and they unconsciously 
learn to speak and write French and English as easily as they do Dutch. At a later 
period they frequently have finishing governesses, either French, English, or German, 
with the addition of masters, or sometimes they are sent for a year or two to a 
boarding school abroad. French is often spoken in the family circle, and it is very 
common to find sisters or friends writing to each other in English. As German, from 
a certain similarity with Dutch, is in some respects more easily acquired, less stress is 
laid in education on its conversational use, but the study of it is not neglected, and 
Goethe and Schiller are friends from early youth; in fact, a well educated Dutch 
young lady is equally at home in a French, English, or German sa/on, and in some 
cases it might scarcely be detected that she was a foreigner. 

There are good boarding schools in Holland itself where girls of the upper classes 
are sometimes sent, but the best organized instruction is given at the Hoogere Burger- 
scholen voor Meisjes, day schools, which are equivalent to the girls’ High Schools in 
England. The intermediate education of girls in Hollard has not been regulated by 
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law like that of the boys, because at the time the Bill on intermediate education was 
passed, in 1863, the want of such schools for girls had not yet been sufficiently 
recognized. By degrees, however, it became more and more apparent that neither 
the primary schools, though their programme had been considerably extended, nor the 
private day and boarding schools, could supply that thorough education which it was 
desirable that girls should receive ; and in 1867 the town of Haarlem set the example 
in founding the first girls High School. This was speedily followed by other towns, so 
that at present there are twelve of these schools—at Arnhem, the Hague, Rotterdam, 
Leyden, Dordrecht, Amsterdam, Haarlem, Utrecht, Leeuwarden, Deventer, and 
Groningen. There are two at Amsterdam, one of which is a voluntary school. 
The other schools were erected by the Communes, and at first some of them 
were subsidized by the State, but the orthodox party, who have always been strongly 
opposed to unsectarian education, voted in the second Chamber for the withdrawal of 
the grants, and gained their point. This party is now in power and, having 
revised the law on primary education, no doubt intermediate education will have its 
turn in the course of time. Meanwhile these schools are very successful,! and the 
instruction given there is of the best kind. As no one is allowed to teach any subject 
in a Dutch school without having passed an examination in it, and as the requirements 
for intermediate education are very high, there is every guarantee that the teaching is 
thorough. The curriculum of study extends over five years, except at the schools at 
Amsterdam and Deventer, where there is a three years’ course, corresponding with 
that of the three highest classes in the other schools. The instruction given at the 
primary schools leads up to that of the high schools—where girls are not admitted 
till they are twelve years old—enabling them to pass the entrance examination, but of 
course many girls go to the high schools, especially the better class of girls, who have 
never been to a primary school. The programme of study is with small variations the 
same in all the schools. The object is not so much to develop a girl’s intelligence in 
the abstract as to give her that knowledge which will be useful to her in after life. 
The subjects taught are the Dutch, French, German and English languages and their 
literatures ; history, geography, mathematics, botany and zoology, physics and 
chemistry, drawing and esthetics including the history of the fine arts, needlework 
and gymnastics. Singing and book-keeping are taught at some of the schools, and 
so are the principles of hygiene and political economy. Instrumental music is not 
taught. The girls who have a taste for it learn to play at home. For the others it 
is considered mere waste of time, since bad music gives pleasure to no one. At the 
end of each school year the girls are examined before passing into a higher form, and 
at the end of the five years’ course a diploma is given. This diploma confers no right 
to teach, but with a little additional study the pupil who might wish to become a 
teacher could easily qualify herself to pass the examination for primary instruction. 

Latin is not taught to girls, and this is all the more striking because in the 
seventeenth century the knowledge of it was not only essential to a good education, 
but it was the language frequently spoken in the families of clergymen and professors. 
In some Dutch towns even the maid-servants sang Latin songs. The reason for 
excluding Latin from the girls’ education is that Dutch girls have already four 
languages to learn, and that the time required to master Latin cannot be spared from 
other subjects which are considered more necessary and useful to a woman, while a 
smattering of Latin is believed to be of no use to her. There is a great fear of girls 
over-working themselves, because they seem to be always more eager to learn than 
boys, and the above-mentioned programme is already a very comprehensive one. If 
the parents of a girl wish her to have a classical education there is no reason why she 
should not go to the boys’ gymnasium. This happens in a few cases, and offers 
no difficulty, though of course it is not thought desirable as a rule that girls 
should go to boys’ schools.’ 

The teachers at the High Schools are mostly women, and the number of capable 
mistresses is on the increase, but there are a few male teachers, sometimes the same 
who teach at the boys’ schools in the same town. Without making an invidious 
distinction I will select the school at the Hague as the representative of them all. The 





1 Their drawback is that they are very expensive. The fees are low, the salaries high, and the number of 
pupils is limited. : 

2 As exemptions are allowed at the high schools, it seems a pity that the study of Latin should at least not 
be optional. . 
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building is a large and handsome one, with an inner court, and with spacious, lofty 
and well-ventilated class-rooms, admirably adapted to their various uses. It is a pretty 
sight to see the many bright, good-looking and well-dressed girls, listening attentively 
to the teacher’s demonstrations. The room specially devoted to zoology and botany 
is fitted up on one side with presses, containing a small natural history collection ; on 
the other side the wall is hung with drawings of plants. Zoology is taught in winter, 
botany in summer. The mistress, who teaches both, has made an arrangement with 
the Director of the Botanical Garden at Leyden to send her regularly specimens of 
plants, and sometimes the girls bring the plants themselves. There is a beautiful 
laboratory for chemistry and physics, which are not begun till the third year. Draw- 
ing and the history of the fine arts are taught by the same mistress in a room where 
plaster casts and drawings serve both as models and illustrations. At the end of the 
year there is an exhibition of drawings and needlework. Needlework is thoroughly 
taught in all its branches for two hours a week, commencing with plain sewing and 
knitting in the first form, and ending in the fifth with cutting out and art needlework. 
Dutch girls of all classes are proficient in needlework, and in the remotest fishermen’s 
villages the neatness of the quaint and often elaborate costume, of the linen on the 
bed and in the press is faultless. To the Dutch mind cleanliness, order, and neatness 
are the first conditions of prosperity and civilization, and Dutch cottages show that 
this does not exclude the picturesque. Special sewing schools are scattered all over 
the country, and have, in many instances, been founded by rich and charitable ladies. 
In the well-to-do class girls frequently meet one evening or afternoon in the week to 
make clothes for the poor, while one of them reads aloud to the others. 

To return to the High School. One room in the school is fitted up for gymnastics, 
a specially important branch in Dutch education, since outdoor exercise, in the form 
of riding and various games, is not nearly as common as in England. There does not 
exist in Holland the sharp contrast between riches and poverty. There is less 
poverty than in England, but fortunes are also more limited, and it is only in few cases 
that parents can afford to give riding horses to their children. Lawn tennis has, 
however, of late years become very popular, and is played with great zest both in 
the country and in the towns. ~ 

The prejudice which once existed among the upper classes against day schools, has 
in a great measure, vanished, and in the commercial and provincial towns girls, without 
distinction, have begun to attend the High Schools. At the Hague the school is chiefly 
recruited from the professional and middle classes, and it is a matter of regret that in 
fashionable society the old prejudice still lingers. It is evident that home instruction 
cannot give a girl the same advantages, for it is impossible at home to have a certificated 
master or mistress for every branch of education, or to have the appliances required 
for the teaching of the various sciences. Hence the girls of the aristocracy are often fess 
well-educated—as far as the instruction goes—than those of the upper middle class. 
But of course the instruction received out of the house is only part of a girl’s education. 
The training of the moral faculties, without which all book learning is idle, must in 
every country be chiefly given at home. The Dutch mothers bestow a great del of 
care upon their children’s education both in the nursery and the schoolroom, and often 
give up all general society in order to spend their evenings at home with them. They 
enter into all their girls’ interests—they carefully watch over what their girls may read, 
remembering how deep and ineradicable early impressions are. 


....+ Le cceur de "homme est un vase profond 
Lorsque la premiére eau qu’on -y verse est impure. 
La mer y passerait sans laver la souillure, 

Car labime est immense et la tache est au fond! 


In this way girls frequently become their mothers’ intimate friends, and from such 
intercourse the moral side of their nature is more developed than it could be by any 
amount of class teaching. The warm friendships too, formed in early youth, and trans- 
mitted almost like a heritage from parents to children, in Holland, are an education in 
themselves. How wholesome is the mutual chaff! How profitable the lessons 
shared, the books read and discusséd, the lectures attended together ! 

One of the objections made to the High Schools is that religious instruction is not 
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given, but ample provision is made for this out of school. Besides the religious 
teaching received at home, it is the custom for children of all classes in Holland to go 
from an early age for an hour a week to a clergyman to be instructed in Bible History 
and the Catechism. Confirmation usually takes place at eighteen, and during the last 
year a good deal of time is devoted to preparing for the examination which precedes 
it, and which is called the Confession of Faith. The clergyman examines in Bible 
History, Doctrine, and Church History at his own house or in the vestry in the presence 
of an elder of the church, and on the following Sunday the new members are publicly 
confirmed in the church and take the Communion. The Bible-classes are often con- 
tinued after Confirmation, there being special classes for members of the Church. The 
zeal with which religious instruction is gratuitously given for years by men of small 
means, among whom the standard of learning is very high, and who forsake all social 
pleasures to devote themselves to their calling, is above all praise. The result is that 
religious knowledge is widely spread through the community, that the churches are 
well filled with people of all classes, and that the level of preaching is very high. To 
the illiterate who have no time to read-in the week, the artisan in the town, or the 
peasant in the country, the Sunday sermon is the one spiritual and intellectual treat of 
the week, and they would look upon it as a grievance if it were to last much less than 
an hour! ! 

Confirmation is a solemn event in a girl’s life, marking, as it does in Holland, the 
transition from girlhood into womanhood, the close of school-room life, and the 
entrance into a new world in which she henceforth becomes a responsible person. She 
must now make her own life. For most girls the path is traced. They go into society, 
they assist their mothers in the management of the household. Some continue their 
studies, take up a fresh language, such as Italian, or if they have a special talent for 
music or painting, now devote more time to it. Those who from principle or taste do 
not care for balls and parties undertake charitable work, Sunday school teaching, 
visiting the poor, or when they are old enough, hospital nursing. A young lady is now 
at the head of the Deaconesses’ house at the Hague. Another lady is superintendent 
of a hospital at Groningen. A third has the direction of the children’s hospital at 
Amsterdam. 

But this already requires a certain amount of experience, and the younger girls of 
course remain under their parents’ wings. The position of girls in Holland and in 
England is very much the same. They have the same liberties, and the same restraints. 
They do not walk alone in the towns, or travel or go into society alone, but as in 
Dutch society people all know each other, and many have known each other always, 
the intercourse is very free and unconventional. The girls are not in a hurry to marry. 
They seldom marry except from love, and marriages as a rule are happy. As fortunes 
and titles are equally shared by all the children of the family, there is no rush after an 
elder son. Holland has changed less within the last centuries than most countries, 
and what a French writer says of the Dutch women of the seventeenth century 
is still true. Speaking of the simplicity and frugality of Dutch habits in those days, 
he says, 


“A cette école, la fidélité conjugale s’était entretenue et épargnait le spectacle des désordres 
domestiques si fréquents ailleurs .... L’indépendance n’était laissée aux jeunes filles que pour 
rechercher le mariage, et une fois mariées, satisfaites de l’autorité qui leur était laissée dans 
leurs maisons, elles ne connaissaient plus d’autres inclinations que les affections domestiques. . . . . 
Les habitudes de vie sédentaire entretenaient, comme un culte domestique, les sentiments de 
famille. Dans lun des tableaux du temps, deux femmes sont assises ; la vieille mére écoute, la plus 
jeune lit la Bible ; entre elles enfant dort dans le berceau. Le pére est absent, mais voici sa place 
qui est réservée au foyer, et c'est avec confiance que son retour est attendu. 11 semble qu’on dise, 
en pénétrant du regard entre ces murs ornés sans faste, éclairés par l’atre qui flamboie: ‘ Le 
bonheur est 1a.’” ? 


Many questions that agitate women in England have no place in Dutch life. If 
you ask a Dutch woman whether she has any grievances, she will look at you in 
bewilderment at first, and the next moment burst out laughing. There is no demand 


2 The late Queen of Holland said to a clergyman for whom she had a great regard, that if he would but 
shorten his sermons she would like oftener to come and hear him, 
his congregation would not allow him. 

® Lefevre Pontalis, Jean de Witt, i. p. 20, 22. 


He replied that he was very sorry, but that 
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for the suffrage, there is no canvassing at elections, and Dutch women are in no way 
actively mixed in political life. The University career is open to them. No law 
prevents their obtaining degrees, but not above half a dozen—if as many—avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. Though the men do not put any obstacles in the way of the 
higher education of girls, they do not encourage it, but rather deprecate learning in a 
woman. There is one female Doctor of Medicine—at Amsterdam. A woman is Con- 
servator of the Natural History Collection at Utrecht, and another has been appointed 
in the same capacity at Haarlem. A woman on the platform is a vara avis. The Dutch 
dislike their women taking part in public affairs, and the women themselves have an 
innate shrinking from publicity and sensation. They are not as ambitious, and do not 
take as high a flight as the women in Engiand, partly because the struggle for existence 
is less severe, and partly because there is not the same stimulus as in a big country. 
Dutch ladies, married or single, sit on councils of orphanages as they did in the 
days of Frans Hals, of industrial schools, and of various other useful and charitable 
institutions such as the Red Cross, which has lately started a nursing institute at The 
Hague. A very cultivated lady who is an excellent Spanish scholar, is the soul of the 
Dutch association for Evangelising Spain. But the hearth is still the Dutch woman’s 
sanctuary, and she is loth to leave the sacred fire to take care of itself To the 
Dutch the word home is more than a name. They seldom live abroad if they can help 
it. Those who have a country house spend their summers in the country, and their 
winters in the town, for the season isin the winter and it is over at Easter. Others 
go, perhaps, for a month or two in the summer to be braced in the Swiss mountains, 
but they are sedentary for the greater part of the year. Like the mother who is 
specially fond of the child that has given her a great deal of trouble, they love their 
country all the more because they have had to reclaim it from the sea, and have had to 
fight so hard for its independence. In the absence of mountains they love their ever 
shifting cloud scenery, the wide horizons with radiant sunsets, the undulating tracts of 
purple heather, the meadows with grazing cattle where the stork ranges undisturbed. 
They love their snow-white buckwheat fields, their woods of tall beeches, the large 
expanses of water where everything is reflected, and that subdued mellow atmosphere 
which gives so much expression to the simplest landscape, and which has inspired one 
of the greatest schools of painting in the world. 

Among those of an older generation there is always a tendency to praise the good 
old times at the expense of the present, and to believe that things were better in their 
day. Those who now look back on their own girlhood, think that they were both 
less spoilt and less independent than the present generation. They had more respect 
for authority and still believed their elders knew better than themselves. They had 
greater enthusiasm, more illusions and perhaps higher aspirations and ideals. The 
critical spirit of the age had not damped their hero-worship. They had a craving for 
knowledge, but in spite of all their parents could do, female education in those days 
was not organised as it is now, and the girls of the present day have privileges which 
they had not. Are the girls of to-day more developed, not only intellectually, but in 
those qualities of the mind and heart which give life its colour, its charm and its 
usefulness ? 

Dutch girlhood in its most attractive form is at present typified in the Princess 
Wilhelmina the heiress to the Dutch throne. On the 31st August she completed her 
ninth year, and every year endears her more to the Dutch people. Her birthday, 
Princess’s Day, as it is called, is a day of rejoicing all over the country. Flags are 
displayed, orange ribbons or flowers are worn, and there are popular games and 
illuminations, but it is the happiest day of all for the children who are specially thought 
of and treated, for is not their Princess one of them? It has been a great sorrow to 
the Dutch nation to see the male heirs of their beloved House of Orange one by one 
find an untimely grave. But the women of that great house have shown no less 
remarkable qualities than the men ever since the days of Juliana Van Stolberg, the 
pious mother of William the Silent, and of a whole race of heroes. With their hopes 
fixed on their young Princess, the Dutch people look with confidence to the future. 
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THE RING OF AMASIS. 
A ROMANCE. 


By THE EARL OF LYTTON. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE GODS. 








LL search for the Arab chief proved fruitless. Neither the coming 
nor the going of that intruder was noticed from the encampment 
where the count had left his attendants. The inquiries instituted 
by him throughout the surrounding villages only established the 
fact that far and wide, for weeks past, no news had been heard of 
any Arab troop. The marauders of the desert appeared to have 
been kept at a respectful distance by the reported strength of 
Conrad’s numerous and well-armed escort. 

The more closely he examined his recollection of all the circum- 
stances connected with the interview which had so powerfully impressed his imagination, 
the more mysterious it became. No third person had been present at it, not even within 
sight of the speakers. The monuments and the dead were witnesses that could not be 
cross-examined, and Nature seemed leagued with Circumstance to withhold the evidence 
he sought ; for, when Conrad returned the next morning to the spot where the stranger 
had accosted him, the fine smooth sand which overlay the ruins, from the terrace to 
the central recesses of the temple of Ammon Chnouphis, showed no trace of any 
human footstep. It was as if the night wind, itself a phantom, had, in jealousy of any 
other spectral presence on its own domain, been careful to efface before dawn all record 
of that apparition. 

Nothing could be more vivid than Conrad von Roseneck’s recollections of the event 
of the previous evening. Not only did he remember that he had seen and conversed 
with a man having the appearance of an Arab chief, but every feature of the man’s face 
and every particular of his costume, were distinctly impressed upon his memory. He 
could repeat the words the man had said to him, and recall to mind the gestures that 
accompanied them. He was convinced that heshad never seen that man before, but he 
felt certain that he should recognise him without a moment’s hesitation if he ever saw 
him again. He remembered that the man had taken a ring from the hand of the 
mummy before him, and placed it in his own; and he remembered, further, that the 
same man had interpreted to him the characters engraved upon the ring, and related 
to him the story of the ring’s dead owner. 

But that these impressions had any counterpart in external fact there was no 
independent evidence beyond his knowledge of the story illustrated by the images on 
the papyrus, and the meaning of the characters engraved upon the ring ; except, 
indeed, his possession of the ring itself, which he had no recollection of having taken 
from the dead man’s finger. The images on the papyrus, however, were so unusual 
and so suggestive of the story he associated with them, that how could he be sure his 
own imagination had not unconsciously constructed it from their suggestion? Then, 
as for the interpretation of the characters upon the ring, what proved that interpre- 
tation to be the right one? Even according to the Arab’s statement, those characters 
must have been unintelligible to the ancient Egyptians themselves. The amethyst, 
moreover was a stone certainly not common in ancient Egypt, and perhaps unknown 
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to its inhabitants. Everything in the character of the story pointed to a theology 
earlier than that of the Egyptians. 

As time went on, Conrad’s recollection of this incident invested the whole scene 
with a chiaroscuro of confusing doubts ; and, the half-rejection of one improbability 
suggesting to the imagination of the young German the half-acceptance of another, 
he began to ask himself whether, if his bodily eye had not looked upon the face of the 
Arab chief, his spiritual vision might not, under the spell of some mysterious talis- 
manic influence, have rested for a moment upon the soul of Sethos the Egyptian ? 

Meanwhile, the approach of that season which to the inhabitants of Egypt is still 
the most important period of the year, barely left von Roseneck time to regain the 
starting point of his expedition before the overflow of the Nile. 

At Cairo he entrusted the results of his researches to trustworthy agents ; and, with- 
out waiting to superintend their shipment to Europe, set out upon his homeward journey. 

When he reached Larnstein after an absence of about five years, the only missing 
member of the family circle was his brother Felix, who had not yet completed his 
course of study at the Military School of M——-. Conrad wrote to him from Larn- 
stein, announcing his return, and proposing to visit him at M——, in case his brother . 
should be unable to obtain leave of absence. To this proposal, however, Felix replied 
by the following letter, which I transcribe without abridgment, as a fair illustration of 
the writer’s character— 

‘* FELIX TO CONRAD. 
“< M in 
‘* Most Private and Confidential. 
No date. 

‘* BROTHER, don’t come! Keep my secret, but don’t come! I mean to take the 
dear old folks at home by surprise ; and so I am going up for my examination a month 
before term. The knowledge that you were on your way home, dear old fellow, and the 
longing to be with you again, have so quickened my slow wits that now, after three 
months incessant cram, I think I am loaded up to the muzzle, and ready to go off. 

**But, ‘O dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbers, and have not art to reckon my 
groans.’ Isn’t that what Hamlet says in the play, or something like it? Anyhow, he 
could not have been half so ill at these numbers as I am; of whose groans you, 
brother Conrad, must be the sole confidant, for our Juliet is no Ophelia, and would 
only laugh at me if she heard them. You know what a dunce I was born. I can’t 
bear, however, to be any longer away from you all; and so there is nothing for it but 
to go on grinding, day and night, night and day, at cube root and square, square root 
and cube, till I have reduced myself to a decimal fraction. 

‘*Now, if you were to come here, you best and dearest of men, it would be all 
over with the curves and hyperboles. No, by St. Hubert! till all is fairly over, I am 
resolved to think of nothing but the #¢h root of m plus 7, to the power of s, plus m minus 
n, to the power of 7 minus m plus ” minus g, to the power of ¢ plus the #// root of 7, 
divided by m plus 2 plus / plus g plus 7 plus all the rest of the alphabet bewitched! 
My head whirls when I think that I might now be hugging you all to my heart, instead 
of splitting these dull brains of mine on the tormenting angels of trigonometry. To 
say nothing of those lamentable logarithms ! 

‘* Well, thank Heaven, it only wants eighty-seven days to Easter. Eighty-seven days 
at twenty-four hours fer diem, minus six hours sleep, equals two thousand and eighty- 
eight hours, minus five hundred and twenty-two hours ; and that equals fifteen hundred 
and sixty-six hours. J/inus, again, twenty-five minutes, one and a quarter seconds fer 
diem, for breakfast, dinner, e¢ cetera. Remains fourteen hundred and eighty-five hours. 
Then, there is a further minus of two hours per diem for riding (I wish you could see 
the old roan, I have her down here in first-rate condition), and that makes one thousand 
three hundred and eleven hours of work. Not a minute less do I need to mark, learn, . 
and inwardly digest Differential Calculus. *Tis enough to make a man blow out his 
brains for the sake of getting rid of all the stuff he has crammed into them. No 
matter! All is going on well. Let them only ask me who gained the battle of Preston- 
pans, and if I answer Frederick the Great, I should like to see the Koniglicher Preus- 
sischer Professor who will venture to pluck me. 

‘‘ Brother, brother, not a word of all this! Be silent, ear of my heart, silent as 
the tombs of Nineveh! By the way, where is Nineveh? I hope they'll not ask me. 
I think it must be in Pomerania. Five hundred inhabitants. One Protestant chapel. 
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Ditto three Moravian. Eight synagogues. Two porcelain manufactories. And—if 
that’s not right, the devil take the geographers for putting it into my head ! 

‘*Confound the quite unnecessary number of things that have happened since the 
creation of the world, for the special vexation of an unfortunate dunce who must needs 
learn something about them all, without caring a brass button for any one of them! 
It makes one sigh for the good old days of our first parents, when the only historical 
event of any importance was the discovery of an apple, and all further reference to the 
Tree of Knowledge strictly forbidden. Lucky dogs, Cain and Abel, sua si bona norint, and 
if only that fool Cain would have let well alone! But what a dolt am I to be drivelling 
nonsense about Cain and Abel to the best of brothers and wisest of mortals ! 

‘* Yes, indeed, dear old Conrad! after all, there is only one thing I am quite sure of. 
It is the only thing I can tell you with absolute confidence ; but trust me, it is as sure 
as that the sine of the angle is equal to the cosines multiplied by the tangent—to no 
one in all the world is Conrad half so dearly dear as to his stupid, faithful, and loving 

‘¢ FELIX.” 


Conrad kept his brother’s secret. He wrote constantly to Felix, encouraging him 
in the resolution to pass his examination before the Easter term, and offering such 
suggestions as he thought likely to assist him in the preparation for it. 

Meanwhile, the continued absence of Felix left wholly undisturbed Conrad’s daily 
increasing delight in the companionship of Juliet. 

In reunion with those we love after long absence from them, there is always a 
peculiar charm which derives its fascination from the combination of a pleasing 
strangeness with the most homely and familiar associations. The sensation it excites 
is simultaneously surprising and soothing ; and we are most soothed yet most surprised 
by it when the ghost of a child we knew well is felt in the presence of a woman we 
never knew before, after absence has removed from our sight the delicate stages of 
that flower-like change through which childhood passes into womanhood. The happiest 
emotions of such moments have in them a soft but serious melancholy ; for they arise 
about uncertain boundary lines which we seem to have reached abruptly without 
knowing how—like travellers who, sleeping all the while, have journeyed fast and far ; 
and there, our accustomed sensations finding only unaccustomed courses, linger 
wistful, curious, but hesitating and abashed, between the past and the future, the old 
and the new, the being that was and the being that has begun to be. 

Such was the experience which awaited Conrad von Roseneck on his return to 
Larnstein. The Juliet he had left there was only a charming child. The Juliet he 
found there was a girl in the freshest bloom of her young womanhood, and singularly 
beautiful. The girl was just as affectionate, just as confiding, just as apparently 
convinced as the child had been, that her teacher was the most gifted, the most 
accomplished, the handsomest, the wisest, and altogether the most completely perfect 
specimen of the whole human race. She was, therefore, infinitely more charming. 
Yet there was a difference in their relations with each other, and to Conrad that 
difference was immense. His consciousness of a change in Juliet produced a corre- 
sponding chi.nge in himself. It was a change to which he could give no name. He 
neither understood nor sought to understand the nature of it; but it manifested itself 
in a sort of sacred shyness. At her approach, all within him became hushed and holy, 
asin achurch. He felt that he could no longer call her sister. When he conversed 
with her, his voice grew softer and deeper. When he was with her in the presence of 
others, he seldom spoke fo her; but all he said was spoken for her. As for Juliet, if 
the expression of her feeling for Conrad was no longer the same, there was at least no 
conscious change in the nature of it. To her, Conrad had ever seemed the embodiment 
of all that is good and noble. Whatever she found to admire in others more rarely, 
and in a less degree, his character presented to her constant admiration in the highest 
and fullest perfection. It was mentally and morally no less than actually that in 
childhood she had looked up to him ; and as childhood expanded into womanhood, she 
still found in the intellect and character of Conrad the same height, the same distance, 
and still looked up to him with the same wondering trustful gaze. Thus, the growth 
of her nature had changed nothing in its relation to his; for her power to receive still 
fell short of his power to give. 

But, although in this one particular the relations between them remained unaltered, 
the development of those relations had reached a critical period. All the conditions of 
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their intercourse tended to bring about a complete union between these two lives ; and 
such a union would have been the natural result of the deeper and more serious feelings 
of sympathy and admiration with which Juliet now regarded Conrad, if he had known 
how to seize, and develop to his own advantage, that mysterious moment of a 
woman’s life in which she first becomes conscious of her sex, and to turn such feelings 
into the direction they were prepared to take at the first touch of his hand that should 
plainly interpret to her the difference between love and friendship. 

Unhappily for both of them, this moment slipped away unseized. Conrad’s own 
feelings for Juliet were not plainly intelligible to himself, and both by temperament and 
training his character was undemonstrative. 

Passion begets passion. Its action is rapid and direct, because involuntary ; and it 
goes straight to its intuitive aim, in rude natures roughly and without heed, in strong 
ones instinctively and without deliberation. In a certain sense, however, Conrad was 
devoid of passion. Not that his temperament was a cold one. It was, indeed, very 
much the reverse of cold. Singularly sensitive to impressions from without, he was 
capable of intense feeling, intense suffering, and intense enjoyment. But all his 
sensations were passive. They had no spontaneous expression or relief in action ; and, 
in proportion to their intensity, was the inveterately inward direction of them. His 
self-consciousness attracted into itself the outer world, transforming actual objects 
into ideal images; but it never passed boldly out of itself into the world of external 
things, in order to take actual possession of any coveted object. 

To him, therefore, his sensations about facts were facts. He thought to pass his 
life for ever with Juliet, and could imagine no other possible arrangement of it. This 
idea was firmly established in him. But it remained an idea only. The process of 
thinking it once completed, it never occurred to him that any further process was 
necessary for the realisation of the idea. Upon himself his thoughts and feelings had 
the same effect as if they were actions; sometimes of a kind so intense as to exhaust 
all the activities of his character. His feeling for Juliet was a virgin feeling in a virgin 
nature which realises possession in the reality of the feeling by which it is possessed. 

Under these conditions of feeling and character, his daily life with her at Larnstein 
flowed on in one untroubled stream of soothing sensations, almost wholly uneventful, 
though not altogether unemotional. 

One event, however, which certainly made a great stir in the quiet family circle at 
Larnstein, and which was destined in the sequel to bring about consequences of terrible 
importance to Conrad himself, must now be recorded. This was the long-delayed 
arrival of his collection of Egyptian antiquities. Great preparations had been made 
for the becoming reception of those venerable visitors, and half the house was turned 
topsy-turvy on their account. One wing of the chateau had been fitted up as a 
museum, and elaborately Egyptianised in order to assimilate its aspect to that of the 
marvels it was to contain. Under Conrad’s direction, the village mason had long been 
at work upon the contrivance of monstrous pylons and capitals, designed to give a 
specially sepulchral appearance to the old Gothic fire-places; until at last they looked 
as proud of their funereal features as if the only ashes they had ever contained were 
those of Osiris himself. Workmen of all sorts had bivouacked in the best sitting-rooms, 
and kept up a series of light skirmishes about the rest of the house for several months; 
and when the arrival of the gods was announced, all was in readiness for the proper 
entertainment of their godships. 

It was some time, however, before the untravelled members of the Larnstein house- 
hold could feel on friendly terms with the mummies. The beautiful sphinxes, with 
their serious features and smooth limbs, inspired a shy respect. But the placid divi- 
nities themselves soon acquired a popularity amongst the menial part of the establish- 
ment, which was due, it must be confessed, to a sad incapacity to appreciate their true 
rank and dignity. The servants, male and female, regarded them as an odd sort of 
dolls ; and their neat priestly head-dresses, their quiet, astonished, childish faces, as 
well as their unreasonable habit of standing on one leg, with the other raised at an 
angle of thirty degrees above the ground, went far to mollify in their favour the 
instinctive repugnance with which the uneducated Teutonic mind was at first disposed 
to regard these chaste embodiments of the speculative thought of Ancient Egypt. 

It was in the early spring of the year 1813 that Conrad began to arrange his 
Museum. This was a congenial task, and his enjoyment of it was enhanced by the 
constant companionship and assistance of Juliet. 
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One afternoon (it happened to be the afternoon of the 21st of March, and I give the 
exact date of it for reasons which will presently appear) when the young count and 
countess were engaged—he, in flattening out a much decayed papyrus at one end of the 
Egyptian Gallery at Larnstein, and she at the other end of the room in sorting sundry 
little antique trinkets which had not yet been put in order—Juliet suddenly 
exclaimed— 

‘* Oh, Conrad, what a curious ring, and how beautiful it is !” 

‘*What!” replied Conrad, without looking up from his papyrus. ‘‘ Have you really 
found at last something that takes your fancy among these uncanny curiosities? How 
glad I am!” 

‘*Thanks!” said Juliet. ‘* Then I shall regard and accept it as your gift, Conrad ; 
and a very charming and welcome gift it is. 1 suspect,” she added (for her ideas about 
Egyptian curiosities went no further than a confused recollection of the /idretto of the 
Zauberfiote) ‘that you must have had it made expressly for me by one of the gold- 
smiths of Serastro. See how exactly it fits my finger!” 

And she spread out the five slender little fingers of her finely-shaped hand, with a 
merry girlish coquetry, towards Conrad. 

** Acknowledge,” she continued, ‘‘ that it was made for me, and I for it! We suit 
each other so well, that I shall never resign the possession of it, except with my life.” 

‘* Then,” said Conrad, ‘‘ you will have to yield it some day to the favoured mortal 
who shall become the chosen possessor of your life, dear Juliet, and may he take good 
care of both the precious gifts!” 

‘*So be it!” she answered, laughing. ‘‘ It shall be my bridal ring, and I am sure 
it will bring me good luck. It must be an amulet or talisman, with some mighty 
meaning in these quaint characters. I wonder what they do mean. You, who understand 
everything, can perhaps enlighten my curiosity ?” 

She had crossed the room and was standing by Conrad. Her head was close to 
his. Through the window in front of them the light of the March sunset glowed upon 
her face. The fragrance of her soft brown hair replaced the sickly scent of the decayed 
papyrus he had just lodged safely under its glass case. It seemed to him as if an 
electric warmth was streaming out of every fold of her dress, and vibrating through 
every pore of his frame. In despite of all his habitual reticence, he felt a wild impulse 
to clasp her to his heart and press his lips to hers. And the impulse would, perhaps, 
have been irresistible if, in that moment, he had not suddenly caught sight of the ring 
that was sparkling on her finger. Instantly, every sensation of warmth and life was 
extinguished by an unaccountable and indescribable feeling of horror. The ring upon 
Juliet’s finger was the ring of Seb Kronos, which he had first seen upon the finger of 
Amasis, the dead prince of Thebes. 

At the sight of it he became conscious of nothing but the stifling effect of a ghostly 
trance. The scene around him had disappeared and was replaced by others. He 
seemed to be standing again among the ruins of the temple of Ammon Chnouphis. 
But before he could realise this sudden apparition it had passed away, and he stood 
alone upon the banks of the Nile. He heard its waters rippling at his feet, and out of 
those waters he saw stretched towards him, with a frantic gesture, the arm and hand 
of Amasis. At the same time he saw Sethos, standing unmoved at the prow of his 
boat. But the face of Sethos was the same as the face of the Arab chief, and the eye 
of the Arab was fixed upon him, and the Arab muttered—‘‘ And thou, too, brother!” 

From the amethyst in the ring upon the hand which seemed the hand of Amasis, 
violet rays were darting—rays of vindictive light. The rays writhed and twisted like 
water-snakes, and finally wove themselves into venomous letters. At the same time, 
out of what seemed an illimitable distance, faint, wailing sounds began to issue. These 
sounds entered, like wicked souls, into the flame-bodies of the lurid letters that still 
glowed upon the dim air. In this way, the letters began to speak audibly ; and the 
words uttered by the letters were the words of the Arab— 


‘* CHILD OF MAN, BEWARE OF THY HEART’S DESIRE, AND STRIVE NOT WITH THE HAND 
OF SEB KRoNos.” 


All this long succession of images and sounds must have been the waking dream 
of a moment only, when the trance which had created it was broken by the voice of 
Juliet exclaiming, in a tone half-playful, half-pettish— 
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‘* Well, most solemn of sages, and wisest of wizards, when you have finished your 
perusal of my talisman, perhaps you will favour me with the interpretation of it before 
you have quite turned yourself into stone, like your friends, Horus and Anubis, and 
their spider-legged kinsfolk, with unpronounceable names ! ” 

Before she had done speaking, the notes of a postillion’s horn sounded blithely 
from the courtyard of the chateau. It was, no doubt, the distant notes of this 
approaching horn that had lent their phantom echoes to the fiery letters of Conrad’s 
vision. And thus, a jolly German postboy, blowing his horn as he bumped along in 
leather breeches on the road to Larnstein, had unconsciously to himself, performed 
upon the stage of another man’s mind, the solemn part of no less awful a personage 
than the divine Seb Kronos. 

A post-chaise had rolled into the court just below the window, near which Conrad 
and Juliet were standing. While they were still conjecturing what unexpected visitor 
it had brought to the chateau, they heard confused footsteps and voices along the 
corridor. The door was violently flung open ; and headlong into the Egyptian Gallery, 
with a loud clatter of spurs and sabre, utterly regardless of 


‘Osiris, Apis, Orus, and their Crew,” 


and followed by the old Count and Countess with the whole of the Larnstein household, 
dashed a ruddy-faced young officer in full regimentals. 

It was Felix who, with a shout of delight, flung himself into the arms of Conrad. 

This was the first meeting of the brothers since Conrad’s return to Larnstein; and 
after their first joyous meetings were over, he drew Felix aside— 

** How about the examination ?” he whispered. ‘‘CanI now speak out about it, 
and are we to congratulate you ? ” 

Felix burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

‘* Passed my examination ?” he exclaimed, turning to the others, ‘‘I should think 
I had passed it, indeed! And, ’faith, brother Conrad, I’ll be sworn that if the Seven 
Sages of Greece, with yourself into the bargain, had been present on that auspicious 
occasion, you would all have held your sides for laughing. But you shall hear all 
about it. Never yet was the Ass’s Bridge made so smooth for the hoof of the ass. 
For, you see, it was settled beforehand in the council of the gods that I should be, with 
the utmost expedition possible to the constitution of the Prussian mind, an officer in 
His Majesty’s army. The great Napoleon insisted on it.” 

** Napoleon!” cried Conrad. ‘‘ What on earth do you mean ?” 

‘* What do I mean, you ignorant fellow? Is it possible that none of you here in 
this rural corner of the earth’s surface have yet heard a word of what the whole world 
is talking of round about? Our King has appealed to his people. No more University, 
no more Lyceum, no more Military Colleges, no more Government offices! Student, 
schoolboy, clerk, cadet, every man who can bear arms, is now a soldier. Hurrah! The 
French Garrison is gone. When I left Berlin on the 17th, York (grand old fellow !) 
rode into the town at the head of seventeen thousand picked troops. You should have 
seen what rejoicings there were! Yesterday I presented myself to Lutzow at Breslau. 
Was enrolled the same day in his free corps. And what is more, Conrad, you are my 
comrade, for your commission, old fellow, is signed, sealed, and packed up in my 
portmanteau. The French fox has broken cover, and our whole pack is after him in 
full cry. It is Tally-ho! from one end of the land to the other. What fun! Make 
the most of us to day and to-morrow, dear mother. For I promised Lutzow that the 
day after to-morrow Conrad and I would join our regiment.” 





Merged in the current of the public events which followed the scene witnessed by 
Felix on the 17th of March, 1813, the private history of these two brothers passes out 
of sight, until after the signature of the Treaty of Paris ; when, together, they returned 
to their home at Larnstein without scathe or scar, and even more closely united than 
before in a brotherly affection deepened and strengthened by their common experience 
as comrades in arms. 

The portions of letters and journals which I print in the next chapter have been 
carefully selected from the mass of private papers placed in my hands by the unfortu- 
nate man of whose miserable history they are contemporary chronicles. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE CHAPEAU DE PAILLE. 


Engraved by O. Lacour, from the Picture by Rusens in the National Gallery. 





